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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tae Forest anp Srream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Communications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


‘produced a long-range gun for a special purpose,” and in 
this he is perfectly correct. There is no intimation in the 
American captain’s report that he considers the British 
rifle to have been prepared for this match, and yet Col. Hal- 
ford, in a foot note to his report, it will be seen, first mis- 
quotes the language of Col. Bodine, and then proceeds very 
doughtily to demolish the fabric of his own creation. Col. 








THE CONTEMPLATIVE DYNAMITER. 
rT‘HIS time it happened at Belleview, a Pennsylvania 


dynamite was Adam Forsythe, and the victims of his 
dynamite angling proclivities were his own family. 
From the newspaper reports it appears that a party 


town, The man who proposed to catch fish with 


of miners, who were visiting Forsythe, proposed to go fish- 
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Bodine did not say the rifles were gotten up ‘‘for the 
special purpose,”. but in talking of Wimbledon practice 
generally, said that there was a special class of shooting at 
Wimbledon, and properly chides the American marksmen 
for their neglect of this particular style of target-shooting. 
It was in this special line of work that the British Associa- 
tion challenged the Americans to meet them, and without 
much thought whether they were prepared for such an 
unequal contest or not, the American marksmen accepted 
the proffer of a match, with what result the world is familiar. 
There was a spirit of pluck and manliness about the accept- 
ance which has never been properly acknowledged either 
by British shooters or press, and now with a palpable mis- 
quotation and a misinterpretation it is time to pause for an 
explanation of some Sort. 

Sir Henry Halford seconds the suggestions of the Amer- 
ican Board for the allowance of wind-gauges on the rear- 
sight of military breech-loading rifles. In this he is correct, 
for it would be the height of inconsistency for a match to 
be shot at Wimbledon next year with rigid, antiquated 
sights, when the army regulations on both sides the Atlantic 
permitted the use of a shifting sight. As well have a 
contest with cross-bows in lofty contempt for all late im 
provements, 


ing. But the old-fashioned method of bob, hook and sinker 
and one fish at a time they voted altogether too slow. They 
knew of a much better plan, which was to go dynamiting. 
The miners had some of the explosive material with them 
and used it quite successfully, killing about five hundred 
pounds of fish. Some of the people living in the neighbor- 
hood, who saw this wholesale slaughter of fish, protested 
against it and threatened to prosecute the men; but as they 
were very poor nothing was done. These kind-hearted per- 
sons may pow comfort their souls with the reflection that if 
they had persisted in their objections to the use of 
dynamite as ‘‘fish buit” they might have averted the calam- 
ity which followed. For having procured a quantity 
of the explosive, Forsythe determined to*try the sport 
himself. The miner Fleming, who sold him the dyna- 
mite, saw that he was perfectly ignorant of the nature of 
the explosive, and directed him to thaw it out. Forsythe 
accordingly went home, placed the dynamite in the oven to 
“thaw out,” and went off to his work, leaving his wife and 
children at supper. The dynamite ‘‘thawed,” the stove was 
blown into a million pieces, the house wrecked, the eldest 
boy ‘‘thrown a distance of twenty feet, where he was found, 
in a holein the yard. He was horribly mangled and died 
about two hours after the occurrence. Mrs. Forsythe was 
cut and gashed ina most frightful manner. She had been 
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most crazy about the affair, and constantly exclaims that he 
is to Blame for the disaster. He attempted to commit 
suicide, but was prevented.” This is, it must be confessed 
a melancholy termination of Forsythe’s first attempt in the 
contemplative pastime of dynamiting. 

High explosives are thrown around too promiscuously. 
There is something lacking in our law when an ignorant 
man can be furnished with such a tremendous engine of 
destruction as this Forsythe carried home to put into his 
oven. For the awful calamity that followed he was less to 
blame than the man who furnished him the infernal ‘fish 
bait.” The distribution of dynamite ought to be controlled 
just as that of strychnine is restricted, There ought to be 
a law by which the man who hands over dynamite cartridges 
for ignorant men to ‘‘thaw out” in the stove at home, can 


Quail in Virgiia. , export law, for having carried to their homes in Illinois 
game killed on their grounds in Indiana. The case will 
shortly be tried at Valparaiso. The interests involved on 
either side are such as to render it probable that this case 
will be carried to the court of last resort. The non-export 
law was enacted as a remedy for the depletion of game by 
market-hunters who sold their game outside of the State. 
As against them the law was much needed; its working has 
been satisfactory; and it is, therefore, certainly in the inte- 
rest of Indiana sportsmen to show the law's constitutionality. 
On the other hand, the Illinois sportsmen naturally regard 
it as a hardship that they cannot bring home the trophies of 
their skill, shot on their own land. The result of this case 
will be awaited with interest, for the principles involved 
are of importance not only to Indiana, but also to Colorado, 





Our READERS will confer a favor by sending us the names 
of such of their friends as are not now among the subscribers 
of the Forest AND STREAM, but who would presumably be 
interested in the paper. 





THE BRITISH VIEW OF THE MATCH. 


WIR HENRY HALFORD has made to Earl Brownlow, 
\’ the President of the National Rifle Association of Great 
Britain, a report upon the late International Match, and in 


another column we give it entire. It is short and to the 
point, and of course very unlike the extended report of the 
American team captain. It is much easier to write the 
story of a victory than it is to mix apology with explanation 
after a defeat; so the task of Col. Halford was simpler by 
far than that of Col. Bodine. He proceeds in a matter-of- 
fact way to give names and dates, with the figures of the 
match, and then draws the very safe conclusion that the 
success of the Britishers’ was due to their superior rifles and 
ammunition, and to the more lengthened experience of the 
men. To the latter due weight ought to be given; and the 
superior rifles were the natural result of the experience 


which many years’ practice on the range had brought about. 


The wretched incapacity of the American rifles to do the 
work imposed upon them grew out of the fact that those 
who were using them had no way of knowing how poor 
they were. No rifleman could shoot a dozen shots at Wim- 
bledon with a match rifle, stuffing it with a heavy charge of 


dirty powder and without cleaning, before he would be sur- 
rounded by a group of experts who would laugh him away 
from the firing points. And yet this is precisely what the 
American team set out to do, and the performance upon 
which Col. Bodine looked benignly. The result came in the 
crushing defeat administered to the Americans. 

We are sorry to see a tendency towards hypercritical 
reading of Col. Bodine’s unfortunate effort in the reporting 
line. He did indeed criticise the British rifles as really 
above the military grade, and really ‘‘special” in the ordi- 
nary acceptance of that term as applied to military. Col. 
Bodine rightly explains how a very excellent system of long- 
range military-practice has been fostered at Wimbledon, 
and that by a liberal expenditure of time and money the 
British gunmakers, aided by the British riflemen, have pro- 
duced the rifle with which this match was fought. Col, 
Bodine says that Wimbledon shooters and armorers had 
















column. 


does not follow that all other persons, though afflicted with 
a like complaint, will find there a like cure. It is more 
than folly for invalids to go off into an untried climate with- 
out first having obtained the advice of a competent physi- 
cian, Who knows both the condition of the climate and more 
than can be learned by general hearsay of the climate to 
which he sends his invalid. Too often is it the case that 
the departure from home is delayed until the patient is so 
prostrated that he cannot endure the rough life that he may 
be compelled to live in the woods. We can cite from per- 
sonal knowledge scores of just such cases. 





Quai For MontanA.—It is proposed by the Montana 
Game Association to import quail into that Territory. The 


Legislature has passed a law protecting the birds for five 
years, at the end of which time it is hoped that the little 
Eastern favorite may have become a permanent addition to 


the game supply. 





Connecticut, Dakota, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, counties in-New York, North Carolina, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming, in all of which non-export game laws obtain. 
The Tolleston Gun Club case is referred to in another 















CLIMATE FoR INVALIDs.—We are in frequent receipt of 
inquiries from persons who are in search of the climate best 
suited to their particular needs. As a rule we are compelled 
to decline giving advice on the subject. Much as it would 
be a pleasure to direct such inquirers to the object of their 
search, we are not warranted in assuming the great respon- 
sibility which attaches to giving advice on the subject. A 
climate which may be life to one consumptive will prove 
death to another. Because one man has found a marvelous 
cure in the Adirondacks, or in Minnesota, or in Florida, it 


be held responsible for the effects of that thawing. In 
short, we want in America such a law as they have in 
France, where the sale and use of dynamite are under the 
centrol of the authorities, Then we should have fewer such 
ghastly fishing exploits as that of the unhappy Forsythe, 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY.—We have received from Mr. 
Harry Babcock, of San Francisco, Cal., a number of photo- 
graphs taken by him while on a summer hunting trip in 
Northern California. That country is rich in scenery of the 
grandest description, and the views are most picturesque. 
Among the number is one of the McCloud River fish-hatch- 
ing establishment, the first photograph of it ever taken. 
Others are of Mt. Shasta and vicinity, the set being one of 
the handsomest collections of amateur photographs ever 
seen by us, and demonstrating anew the capabilities of this 
capital addition to the camp outfit. 





Tue Game Seasons.—In response to numerous requests 
we shall publish in our next issue the tabulated schedule of 
the open game and fish seasons printed in our issue of 
July 20. It will be found of value as a reference at this time 
when the close of the open seasons is approaching. Friday, 
Dec. 1, marks the expiration of several of the seasons, as 
follows: The pinnated grouse season in [llinois, Iowa, 
Kansas and Minnesota; the ruffed grouse season in Maine 
and Minnesota; the quail season in Minnesota and Nebraska; 
the deer season in Massachusetts, Névada, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York and Utah; the woodcock season in 
Maine; the wild turkey season in Nebraska. 


THANKSGIVING TURKEY SHOOTING is to be prohibited by 


law in Massachusetts. Thus do the degenerate children of 
the present,depart from the ways of the fathers. 
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ADIRONDACK SURVEY NOTES. 
XIII.—THE WOODS OF OTHER PEOPLE. 
a G given a sketch of the Adirondacks of Mr. 

Murray, as he pictures it in his truthful and reliable 
book (let no wretched man attempt to pun on “‘reliable,” the 
word is not formed from re to iterate). It has been suggested 
that it would be only fair to give a picture of the region as 
sven through my own spectacles. This would seem fair 
enough if the aforesaid Brazilian pebbles were believed to 
differ from those of other lovers of the silent woods that 
cover nearly one-fourth of the State of New York, but they 
are supposed to be achromatic and consequently convey the 
same image to the eye asdo those of ‘‘Nessmuk,” and the host 
of other good fellows who have written of the woods. 

That the pure balsam-laden air of this elevated land is 
good for those threatened with pulmonary troubles there is 
no doubt, but that it is the place to bring a hopeless con- 
sumptive there may well be doubts. The cold nights often 
pinch one whose veins are not well filled; and the comforts 
of home are not to be found. Much as the old campaigners 
dislike to see the influx of tourists and picknickers, whom 
they regard as trespassers upon their domain, there is no 
remedy for it. Ease of access has opened up their old 
haunts and they will never be closed again, therefore their 
only refuge is to go deeper in or over to the yet unpolluted 
wilds of Northern Canada. The Adirondacks of to-day are 
far from what they were twenty years ago, and those who 
are only beginning to know them now will sigh with regret 
for the good old times of to-day, twenty years hence. This 
is the case with all human retrospect. The old times were 
the good and the present will become ‘‘old times” soon 
enough and will be looked back to with the same reverence 
which we now bestow on the past. Times change and men 
change and the days when the moose browsed along the 
Raquette and the wolf howled from the hillsides will come 
nomore. Still there is much that is delightful to such as 
“Jove quiet and go a-angling.” Many small lakes afford a 
partial seclusion not attainable on the main lines of travel, 
and tempt the man who is weary of business and the ways 
of the money-changers to rest and refresh himself. 

To persons who know nothing of the charms of a wilder- 
ness it is hard to convey a conception of its pleasures; to 
correctly foot up its delights against the sum of the disadvan- 
tages and deprivations which they magnify, and to show a 
balance in favor of the woods. First and last comes the 
sense of freedom. This is imperfeetly secured at the great 
hotels, and is found in perfection only in camp. I hurriedly 
note down the following curses of humanity that one is free 
from in the woods: Starched shirts, cuffs, collars, shaving, 
stiff hats, and conventionalities generally, the fiend who 
whistles or eats peanuts on the cars, the demon Who spits 
all around your boots in the street cars, bells, steam whis- 
tles and other rackets, ear-splitting cabmen at railway 
stations, travcling agents and lightning-rod men, milkmen’s 
yells, duns, the sheriff, business, politics, hand-organs, beg- 
gars, stair-climbing, and the many other annoyances of life 
which are sometimes termed minor ones, but which tend to 
shorten our days. Add to these the newspaper with horri- 
ble pictures of Lydia E. Pinchman, that ‘‘noted but untitled 
woman,” and the jokes of the alleged ‘‘funny man” on those 
fresh subjects of goats, mother-in-law, and putting up a 
stove-pipe, also frequent anecdotes of the mule and his 
playful characteristics, and you have a few more burdens 
lifted from suffering humanity. The blackfly and an odd 
mosquito or two are, at some times of the year, the only 
thing that can be said to detract from your enjoy- 
ment of life in the woods. It is claimed that the Adiron- 
dacks are becoming hackneyed, and that there is too much 
civilization there. This is only true of the fashionable 
routes, and I have several times said that if one breaks away 
from these he can find lakes where there are no hotels with 
pianos and no fuil-dress dinners; places where the guides 
have not been spoiled by men of wealth, who have given 
them lavish presents until they are above working for those 
who cannot, or will not, give them a sum equal to a prince’s 
ransom, in addition to their monthly pay. 

The whole Adirondack region is so elevated that the lakes 
lie above the rest of the State, and it is so evenly divided 
between mountain and lake that the air is not only pure, but 
dry, and when the thermometer marks zero one cannot real- 
ize that it is so cold because the shivering which is felt in a 
damp atmosphere is absent. Probably a temperature of 
twenty above zero in New York city feels colder than when 
the mercury stands at the cypher here. To get a fair idea 
of what an elevated source of water supply this region is, 
take a map and note how the waters flow in every direction 

frem a circle, of which Long Lake is nearly the center. To 
the northwest, into the St. Lawrence, flow Moose River, 
Black River, the Oswegatchie, and the streams which lie as 
far east as the northern part of Franklin county. The Sara- 
nac, Ausable, and smaller rivers flow to the northeast into 
Lake Champlain, and‘so into the St. Lawrence. From the 
southern part of Hamilton county most of the waters flow 
south to the Mohawk, except the Sacandaga River, which, 
with the streams from the northern portion of the county 
and those of Warren and part of Essex counties, seek an 
outlet toward the Hudson. Such a region is always a 
healthy one, and when we add that swamps and marshes are 
comparatively scarce, it follows that the Adirondacks are 
superior as a health resort to most wooded countries. At 
the same time its restorative powers have been exaggerated 
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in a manner that has sent those who were past restoration 
into the woods to die. ' 

Trout fishing is the chief allurement in the way of sport, 
and those who are interested in preserving the attractions 
here should try to keep the fishing up to its former standard 
by both protection and propagation. They are very carcless 
in this matter and take little heed of those who violate the 
laws or who introduce fishes which may prove to be hurtful 
to the native species. The introduction of black bass into 
Raquette Lake and pike into Long Lake was an outrage on 
the trout fisher, and in my opinion the placing of the rain- 
bow, or California, trout in waters where our own beautiful 
native trout are found will be classed as equally pernicious 
after our anglers find that they have replaced their favorite 
fish by their rapid growth, which means a great consump- 
tion of food and acrowding of the weaker to the wall. 
This fish is in season at the wrong time, being a spring 
spawner, and its capture is prohibited by law between 
May 15 and September 1. Of what use then will it be to 
the angler who is only in the woods between those dates? 
The only quality to recommend the rainbow trout is its 
rapid growth and its gaminess, and the latter quality has not 
been fully demonstrated. I have seen no reason why we 
should have this fish in any waters suited to our native trout, 
and I have steadily opposed its introduction in such waters, 
but it being a new thing it has come in with a bit of gush- 
ing enthusiasm which may cool off some day, and the fish 
instead of a blessing will prove the reverse. 

Aslcame up on the cars this last time | sat in the seat 
with a young man who was just sprouting his first mous- 
tache, he eyed my rod for a moment and then asked if the 
fishing was good where the rod and its owner were journey- 
ing. He was told that the season for trout was over, but 
that perhaps some other fishes might be found, whereon he 
launched into a glowing account of his first and only trout- 
ing experience. He was a salesman in a New York mercan- 
tile house and had enjoyed a two weeks’ vacation in the 
Adirondacks. He rattled off the names of a few lakes, hotels 
and guides, and was evidently ‘‘old woodsman” himself. He 
had never fished before, and had the fortune to take many 
large trout every day that he fished, and wound up with, 
‘I took one that weighed four pounds,” 

Indeed!” said I, ‘‘that was a large one, did you take it 
with a fly?” 

“‘O, yes, I had on a big fly, but my float got under the boat 
and I nearly lost him.” 

“You should have kept your float away from the boat, for 
if he should drag it under the keel your sinker might get 
fast somewhere and the fish would break away.” 

“The sinker did get fast on the bottom once and I thought 
the fish would get off, but I fetched him in.” 

‘‘How heavy a sinker do you use in the Adirondack waters 
with a large fly?” 

“About an ounce, that is heavy enough where there is no 
current.” 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘‘an ounce should be sufficient, I will 
have to cut mine down. I have fished a little but never took 
a trout that would weigh four pounds.” 

He smiled with satisfaction to think that his trout had not 
been beaten, and little suspected that he was about the 
hundredth young man who had told me of taking a four- 
pounder on his first trip to the woods, and as he left the car 
wished me ‘‘good luck.” Leaning back in my seat I fell to 
wondering how it is that they all do it, and why a four- 
pounder never falls to my lot, it must be that [don’t put the 
right sort of sinker on my fly. F. M. 





FOREST AND STREAM FABLES. 
X.—THE FOX AS A SPORTSMAN. 


or upon a time there was a Fox who was forever boast- 
ing of the great numbers of Mice and Birds which he 
caught every time that he took the field, and would closely 
relate all the circumstances of the taking of each one of ‘his 
victims. And yet he was rarely seen bringing anything home. 

One day when met with some of his brethren and bragging 
as was his wont of his last day’ssport, he told how he had killed 
twelve Quail in one coppice. ‘‘First,” he said, “I killed the 
Old Cock in one side of a brush heap, and then the Old Hen in 
the other side. Then Five of the Young Birds among some 
wild grass where they were hiding, and seven more along the 
edge of a Brook which they were trying to cross, for they 
could not yet fly. After I had secured another, the last of the 
brood, the Old Cock being now thoroughly frightened, under- 
took to fly over my head as I sheltered myself behind a bush, 
for the day was bitterly cold, with a foot of snow upon the 
ground, when I sprang up and caught him. On my way home 
I picked up two more of the Young Birds that had straggled 
off into some young Corn.” 

He was about to continue his story when an Old Fox who 
had listened with an apparently careless ear now spoke up, 
saying, ‘‘Hold, friend Black Legs, and begin anew, for either 
thy memory or thy facts are at fault. Thou hast already 
killed Eighteen Birds instead of twelve, and the Old Cock 
twice. Then Seven of the Young Birds were too young to fly, 
though there was a foot of snow upon the ground; but for all 
that, Two had got among some Young Corn.” ; 

“Upon my Honor,” quoth the boastful Fox, while all his 
companions’ heads were opened wide with laughter. ‘Every 
word I have spoken is true, but I have somehow mixed Two 
Stories. ” 

: * MORAL. : 


If thou must lie, let thy Story have at least the Merit of 
Consistency, 


[Nov. 80, 1882. 
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BIRCH AND PADDLE 


IN NEW BRUNSWICK WATERS-—FIRST PAPER. 


1% there be anywhere a paradise set apart for the reward 

of faithful fishermen, I think the streams of Northern 
and Eastern New Brunswick must surely constitute one of 
the most favored portions. 

Whether the remote lakes and foaming courses of the 
Squatook system hold one far from civilization during the 
hot weeks of August, or the emerald pools and tuple of 
Green River, nearer the haunts of men, beguile one to a few 
days of carcless delight, whether our eyes have feasted on 
the luxuriant banks of Tobique and the crystal depths of the 
lake which is guarded by the beetling front of Bald Moun- 
tain, or have grown bewildered among the myriads of bleak 
pine skeletons which clothe the rounded hills of the Mira- 
michi, whether we have cast our flies on the sunny current of 
the Restigouche, in a very garden of the gods, walled round 
by some of the fairest _— within the four corners of Can- 
ada, or have wielded the taper lancewood amid the roaring 
music and cool breezes of the Nipisiguit, touched by the 
very spray of the falls, whichever way our paddles may 
have guided us, there has been the home of salmon or trout, 
or both, of goodliest proportions and appetites. 

The fisherman who goes to the Miguetocks, indeed, will 
find there no salmon, as these are shut out from all the 
upper tributaries of the River St. John by the insurmounta- 
ble barrier of the Grand Falls, but he will be amply recom- 
pensed by the huge size of the ‘‘togue” and the abundance 
and gaminess of the trout, while, if he know aught of the 
poacher’s art of spearing by torchlight, here he may exer- 
cise his skill with clear conscience at the expense of the 
swarming whitefish or ‘‘gizzard.” 

All the other waters I have named are celebrated equally 
for salmon and trout, and on ‘one stream—the Miramichi— 
that fine game fish, the stri bass, is also abundant. To 
this latter river, every spring, come vast numbers of sea- 
trout, and swarm up all the tributaries. 

Aboutthe first week in June they reach a village called 
Indiantown, at the mouth of the Renous, twenty miles 
above Newcastle. Here, wading out waist-deep, never 
needing to change your ground, you may all day long be 
reeling in alternate trout and bass, and even be blessed, per- 
haps, with an occasional salmon. The sea-trout go from 
one to three pounds in weight, the bass up to twelve or thir- 
teen. This good time at Indiantown, however, lasts only a 
few days, or a weck at the most, and then the fish are scat- 
tered up the branches. 

When one is acquainied with all these various and widely 
differing resorts, it becomes difficult to make clioice between 
them; each has its own peculiar advantages and disadvan- 
tages, but all abound in such good things as the sportsman’s 
heart desires. Perhaps what is known as the ‘‘Squatook 
Trip,” taking all into consideration, is the most thoroughly 
enjoyable. The Squatook Lakes are less widely known than 
the other waters named. They are frequented chiefly b 
old habitués, who, having been lured thither once, have Sood 
ed little persuasion to go again and again. Here the ac- 
cepted mode of conveyance is ‘‘birch and paddle,” the canoe 
made by the Milicete Indians of the bark of the white birch 
tree being the perfection of small craft for speed, lightness, 
noiselessness, and carrying capacity. 1 propose to occupy 
this paper with some account of an expedition round the 
Squatooks lately accomplished by five companions-in-arms, 
bent on escape from the fury of the dog star and on capture 
of trout and togue. 

THE SQUATOOKS AND LAKE TEMISCONATA. 

Temisconata is a long narrow lake just outside the boun- 
daries of New Brunswick, in the Province of Quebec, and 
lying parallel to the general course of the St. Lawrence. 
its outlet is the Madawaska River, almost entirely a New 
Brunswick stream, which empties into the River St. John 
at Edmundston. Midway up the lake, on its southern side, 
flows in the Toledi River, which is fed by Toledi Lake and 
Squatook river and lakes, allin New Brunswick. The lit- 
tle village of Edmundston, shiretown of Madawaska 
county, is in easy communication by rail with all parts of 
Canada and the United States. Our order of proceeding was 
to take canoes at Edmundston and pole up the Madawaska 
fifteen miles, thence to make a portage five miles across 
country, on the left-hand shore, to Mud Lake, which empties 
by means of Beardsley Brook into the Squatook River, to 
slip down this river with its chain of placid expansions, 
till we should float out upon the waters of Toledi 
Lake. Toledi River would then receive us tumultuously, 
and if we should survive its angry rapids and cas- 
cades, eject us forcibly at last into the rude bosom of 
Temisconata, whence plain sailing back to Edmundston. 
This makes a round trip of one hundred and odd miles, and 
all, save the first fifteen, with the current. It is usual, on 
such expeditions, to take a canoe and Indian guide for each 
member of the party, a wey luxurious plan, by which all 
one has to do is to loll comfortably on green boughs in the 
middle of the canoe, while the Indian in the stern propels 
the craft all day long, by the pole when going againt the 
stream, when in still water or with the current by means of 
the paddle. But we were old canoemen, and intended to 
rely upon our own skill and knowledge of woodcraft. The 
laborious part of such undertakings is the poling, and here 
we would have only fifteen miles of this, or one day’s 
journey; and as for the rapids and falls to be run, we were 
no new hands at work of this sort, and eagerly, indeed, we 
looked forward to the tension of nerve, strain of muscle, 
and wild excitement amid the foam and spray and roar. 
We would do then our own coe and paddling, and cook- 
ing and tent-pitching, as well as our own fishing and shoot- 











ing. 
ft was on a pleasant evening in the middle of July that 
we found ourselves on the banks of the Madawaska, just 
outside of Edmunston, with all our impedimenta about us. 
As we were tired of civilization and eager for the wilderness 
and its savage delights, we disdained to put up at the vil- 
lage inn, so we straightway oe our tent in a little 
meadow beside the landing p whence we intended 
making ovr start in the morning. To run no risk of delay or 
inferior craft we had brought two stanch canoes by rail with 
us from the Indian village te Fredericton, where they 
may be obtained for ten or twelve dollars apiece. When 
the camp was in order and the five “inner men” had been 
appeased with elam chowder and tea, we went out on the 
, an old-fashioned covered structure exactly over the 

Falls. The moon was at the full, and the e cast 


a massive shadow, into which sank the river in sullen kK, 
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ness, 10 burst wildly forth below like a fleece of spun silver. 
A fierce roar throbbed up out of the ravine with the chilly 
puffs of spray, in strange contrast with the wide-spread 
silence of the ful night. Here we loitered. till the 
ashes in our pipes were cold, and then turned in to. warm 
blankets and pleasant dreams. 

The next morning was raw and threatening, but we made 
preparations for an early start. While packing up we had 
visitors—lumbermen, trappers, Indiaus, such as were usually 
hired for guides. When these found we were going alone 
their forebodings were direful. They judged a swift de- 
struction was lying in wait for the rash strangers who were 
going to essay tics Hgnatocke and the Toledi without their 

ridance, but we were obdurate, and went, in one canoe 

tranion and W. B., in the other Ranolf, Sam and myself. 
The bedding, extra clothing, etc., done up in squares of 
oiled canvas and laced snugly, served as luxurious seats, 
while the eatables and other perishable material were stowed 
in light, strong boxes, made to fit the canoes. 

The first day out is generally somewhat uneventful, and 
this was no exception. One only excitement fell to us. As 
we struggled up an obstinate rapid three miles above Ed- 
mundston, we came in view of a cosy old farm house, 
wherein a fair lady, well known to one of our number, 
chanced to be rusticating. Having heard of our coming, 


‘she was on the watch for us, and waved a dainty handker- 


chief from an upper window. Straightway the canoe which 
Stranion had in charge became unmanageable, and was 
swept ignominiously to the foot of the rapid. After this 
little. delay (which we were careful not to refer to) we 
pushed on energetically, making short stoppage for dinner, 
and reached the Portage with an hour of daylight to spare. 
This fifteen miles of poling, against such strong water as 
we had all the way, we considered a very good day’s work. 
At the Portage an old log cabin, many a day deserted, 
spared us the necessity of pitching our teat. It was snug, 
dry, well ventilated and abundantly uncivilized. What a 
delicious and acceptable supper Stranion concocted for us 
that night! He was the unquestioned head of our culinary 
department. Though we all labored with natural diligence 
at such seasons, his was the controlling, the originating 
mind. Then, supper over, how prolonged and bitter the 
strife between us wayworn voyageurs and the swarming 
midges and mosquitoes. These pests we might have avoided 
entirely had we delayed our expedition till the latter part of 
August, but this our business arrangements made impossi- 
ble. We buiit in the cabin a smouldering fire of cedar bark 
and rotten wood, which produces an acrid smoke very dis- 
tasteful to the mosquitoes. While we kept awake the battle 
was drawn, but when we slept our blood was. Inthe morn- 
ing each was loud in ridicule of his neighbor’s face, which 
was puffy, and swollen, and speckled with much decorative 
skill. As we carried no looking-glasses, we were spared the 
unpleasantness of self-examination. All this was mainly 
the work of the midges or sand flies, the most grievously 
tormenting of all winged pests. The Indians aptly style 
them ‘‘bite-um-no-see-ums’—when they call them no bad 
names—and the ‘‘tenderfoot,” on making their acquaintance 
for the first time, thinks he is being pelted with white-hot 
needle points, invisible and omnipresent. 

After deciding upon this trip we had at once written to 
Tom Lynch, a character of renown dwelling on the Mada- 
waska shores, engaging him to meet us at the Portage with 
ateam and drag to carry us over to Mud Lake. He was on 
hand soon after daybreak—much too early for our tastes— 
with his team, a yoke of half-tamed brindled steers. The 
drag was on the other shore ata convenient landing place, 
where the apology for a road which we were: about to tra- 
verse took its beginning. The passage of the stream, as 
Lynch conducted it, was a picturesque undertaking. His 
ferry was a clumsy bateau, in the stern of which stood a 
chum of his, whom he had brought to assist, poling the 
craft across the current; while in the bow towered his own 
stalwart figure, a huge brown patch in the back of his home- 
spun shirt, his trousers half tucked into his boots. Here he 
guided, with a rope and vehement exhortations, the swim- 
ming of the yoked stcers, which snorted heavily alongside. 
As it were a practical parody, the scene grotesquely recalled 
one ef Arnold’s vivid pictures in ‘“The Strayed Reveller”— 


“They see the ferry 

On the broad clay-laden, 

Lone Chorasmian stream; thereon, 

With snort and strain, 

Two horses, strongly swimming, tow 

The ferryboat, with woven ropes 

To either bow, 

Firm harnessed by the mane; a chief, 

With shout and shaken spear, 

Stands at the prow andguidesthem; * * * * * 

The loaded boat swings, groaning, 

In the yellow eddies; 

The gods behold them ad 

We, our passage safely accomplished and speedily in our 
light craft, and our limbs now stretched luxuriously on a 
sloping patch of green, watched all this with calm eyes. 
Thus, in serene impassiveness, we impersonated the gods. 
Before starting through-the woods we took means of cir- 

cumventing the black flies, which by this time had grown 
well nigh unbearable, burrowing in our hair and ears and 
eyes, and swarming upon every unprotected locality. We 
inflicted on them a crushing defeat by the potent aid of 
“‘slitheroo.” This magic fluid consists of Stockholm tar 
and tallow, spiced with pennyroyal, and boiled to about the 
thickness of treacle, and the fly that would not shun its 
fra ce would be possessed of very ill-conditioned nostrils, 
When this was thoroughly applied to our skins we were 
unmolested and defiant, but might have plausibly enough 
claimed kinship with the generations of Ham. In such 
panoply marching secure we gave-ear to the choice phrases, 
much more forcible than refined, which Tom Lynch would 
be delivered of at every rut or mud hole. As the whole 
way consisted of ruts and mud holes, these latter occasion- 
ally variegated with a few spruce poe thrown in for road 
repairs, it may well be i ned what a strain was put upon 
Tom’s vocabulary, yet during the whole day—this is upon 
record—he was not once guilty of repetition, neither did the 
‘‘well of English undefiled” once threaten to run dry. His 
comrade, a thick-set man with a slouched gray hat, short 
flaxen beard, and ames A stubby fingers, occasioned 
some dispute a us. Part held him to be Tom’s brother, 
while others ident him with a certain Mr. Griffin of 
celebrity. I said he was Mr. Griffin unquestionably. En 
route we ‘‘froze to” each other, he and 1, and our 
guns went to visit some bear traps whieh he had set in the 
vicinity of the Portage road. He gave me much of his 





t autobiography by the way, therefore I speak with authority 


on the subject. Mr. Griffin was a J. P., and skilled to keep 
the peace when all bones were broken. He knew also to 
try conclusions with an antagonist and then fulmine against 
him with the thunders of the law. Nevertheless he was an 
amiable companion and a peaceful-minded man. As for the 
bear traps they had accomplished nothing arduous, so we 
rejoined the party ahinjved. 

The middle of the afternoon saw us launched upon Mud 
Lake, a pond perhaps three miles in circumference, and a 
very blot upon the face of the country; weedy, stagnant, 
and swarming with leeches. It hardly excecds two feet in 
apparent depth, but the bottom is fathomless slime, stirred 
up vilely at every dip of the paddle. Its low marshy shores, 
fringed here and there with dead bushes and tall charred 
trunks, afforded us but one little bit of beauty, the green and 
living corner where Beardsley Brook flows out. Here at this 
season the stream was very shallow; so that two of us were 
required to go beside each canoe and ease her over the difficult 
places. I took the less laborious part of wading ahead, with 
the design of catching a few trout for supper. In so small a 
stream of course the fish were small, but they were abundant 
and hungry; so after a half hour of good sport in a mild way 
I sat down laden with my spoils. When the canoes over- 
took me I resigned my part to Sam, and took my place by 
thecanoe. By this time our way had become less obstructed 
and we moved on easily and quickly. We were descending 
a beautiful alder-fringed stretch when around the bend of 
the stream below us appeared Sam; with undignified sud- 
deness. He struggled toward us knee-deep in the current, 
dashing up the spray magnificently before him, his eyes as 
wide as saucers and every hair onend. ‘‘A bear! A bear!” 
he gasped; aud hurling down his rod and fish in the canoe 
he seized a heavy revolver. What a change now ‘‘came o’er 
the spirit of his dream!” In his mouth and eyes shone 
sternest determination. We had grasped our weapons pre- 
cipitately, and halted, but Sam urged us on, leading the way. 
As thus full armed we pressed forward down stream, he 
told us in suppressed voice that as he angled and meditated, 
and there was no sound save the hushed tumult of a little 
rapid beyond onthe recurrent swish of his line, suddenl 
from the bark behind him rose the angry blatant growl which 
is the persuasive utterance of the she bear with cubs. At 
this he felt indignant and startled; so he gave a terrific yell, 
and hurled a rock into the bushes to signify he was not in 
any wise to be trifled with. Then arose a roar, which put 
his voice to shame; the undergrowth rocked and crashed 
with the swift approach of the monster; and filled with 
penitential misgivings he made haste to flee. How difficult 
it is to run in water knee-deep, whoever has tried knows 
well. Nevertheless Sam had attained an almost incredible 
speed, and when first he broke upon our view in a cloud of 
spray, we imagined a Western ‘‘stern-wheeler” had at last 
invaded these solitudes. When we reached the scene of the 
tragedy, the bear, or bears, had vanished. But *‘they glared 
through their absences,” and we were satisfied. 


Now the stream was deeper, the necessity for wading was 
past, and we pre3sed on vigorously in search of a.suitable 
camping ground. The weather had turned sullen and raw, 
and there was a light rain falling. At last, about dusk, we 
reached a spot that bore plain traces of a previous encamp- 
ment. Some former tourists had cleared and levelled a 
space for their tent, and gathered for their luxurious limbs 
a store of elastic boughs, which we found quite dry, except 
upon the surface of the pile. This wasall very satisfactory, 
but we were wet and cold, and quite tired out, and no one 
felt equal tothe task of carrying more than his own weary body 
up the slippery steep of mud beforehim. Being in charge of 
our slim cantecn I was called upon urgently, and finding 
only two tin cups at hand proceeded in each of these to mix 
a double ration. Before this could be fully explained 
Stranion seized the cup nearest him and made short work of 
its contents. It held Sam’s share as well as his own, and 
Sam wasrighteously indignant. But Stranion grasped a 
canoe, and straightway it was up the bank where we desired 
it to be. He went to work as if hisstrength were the strength 
of ten; we caught the enthusiasm, in a moment the heights 
were stormed, and we had taken formal possession. The 
rain still fell, and only by diligent coaxing could the fire be 

rsuaded to burn. ‘The sand flies were more in number 
than the sands, but we ee at them from the safe re- 
treat of our “‘slitheroo.” t supper we were all merry but 
Sam; and he sat cross-legged on his blanket with an injured 
air, eyeing his plate of fried trout scornfully. He wouldn’t 
look at porridge that night. Though we had made him 
fullest reparation for Stranion’s rapacity, the remembrance 
of it still rankled in his breast. e on the other hand were 
very hilarious, and when Stranion raised a modicum of por- 
ridge on his big’ pewter spoon, and, missing his mouth, 
landed it in his right cheek with such impetuosity that the 
spoon bent double, then indeed we made night hideous, and 
our convulsive laughter upset the candle, and nearly the tent 
as well. But Sam sat there unsympathetic and scolded us 
sharply ; told us not to act like asses, rescued the overthrown 
aa , and altogether was very abusive. But the uproar, 
like ir gdrmes else, finally had to subside, and we slept. 

Alas! what despair awaited us in the morning! Ranolf 
had taken charge of the bottle of ‘‘slitheroo” the night be- 
fore, and had placed it against a tree some distance from the 
camp for safety. At breakfast the flies came for us, so we 
went for the slitheroo; but the bottle was standing carefully 
on its head (a posture sometime affected by half-emptied 
beer-bottles!) and the precious fluid had all flowed out. We 
beat our breasts in bitterest lamentation, but of course it 
was not Ranolf’s fault. By co-operation the fiendish flies had 
done it while we slumbered. This was Ranolf’s suggestion, 
and we accepted it gratefully. 


It would have occupied a good deal of time to concoct 
more slitheroo, and we were in a hurry to reach the good 
fishing-grounds. Soall that day we toiled on under the 
scourge of the flies, and by nightfall our faces resembled 
nothing in heaven or earth or sea, Otherwise this day’s 
journey was not difficult, though for the last half-mile of 
its course Beardsley Brook was so overgrown with alders 
that at times we were obliged to push and chop our way 
most laboriously. Here we wasted some time fishing for 
Sam’s pipe, which had fallen overboard among the alders. 
This pipe was black, with crooked stem, very plethoric in 
build, and so heavy we all thought it would sink when it 
fell. Whengthe catastrophe occurred we halted till the 
water, here —— two +7 deep, should ee ne 
Then peering down among the stems Ranolf s: the 
pipe on the yellow bottom, looking blurry and distorted 
a the tawny current. Long ve grapples for it, and 
poked at it with paddies and poles. We would cautiously 
raise it a little way on the blade of a 


paddle; but even as 
we began to triumph it would wriggle off again as if actually 


alive, and settle languidly back upon the sand. .We all 
knew without W. B.’s explanations, that its life-like move- 
ment was due to its being so little heavier than its own bulk 
of water, as well as to uneven refraction of the fight through 
the moving fluid, or to some satisfactory scientific-cause or 
other; and finally Sam, getting impatient, plunged ‘in arm 
and head and shoulder, and pee our tormentor victori- 
ously. He came up empty-handed and sheepish, and we 
beheld a huge black tad-pole, now thoroughly aroused, 
flaunt off down stream in high dudgeon. Ranolf remarked 
that the laws of refraction were to him obscure, and we 
continued our journey; but we overtook the bona fide pipe 
further down stream, floating near the surface. 

The Squatook River in this part of its course is smooth 
and swift, and we glided out upon the bosom of the Big 
Squatook Lake about noon. By six o’clock we had tray- 
ersed the length of this beautiful and solitary basin, and 
were pitching our tent near the outlet, on a soft brown car- 
pet of pine needles. Here was a circular opening amid the 
towering trunks. Between the lake and our encampment 
hung a screcn of alder and wild cherry, whence a while 
beach of pebbles slanted broadly to the water. While Stran- 
ion and W. B. made preparations for supper, the rest of us, 
going a hundred yards or so further on, whipped the waters 
of the outlet, where we counted upon good sport. The 
shores of the lake here draw together in two grand curves, 
and at the apex flows out the Squatook River, ubout waist 
deep and a stone’s throw broad. It ripples freshly on for 
the first few rods, and then begins to dart and chafe, and lift an 
angry voice. Here the Indians gather to spear whitefish 
in their season, and tofurther this they had fenced across 
the outlet with a double row of stakes. All but the small- 
est fish are thus compelled to descend through a passage 
three feet wide or so left in mid-stream; and here the bold 
Milicete awaits them with impending spear. This fence we 
found very convenient. Letting the canoe drift agairst it 
we perched oa top of thestakes, a couple of feet avove water, 
and cast our flies unimpeded in every direction. Ranolf’s 
drop was asmall fly with red body and ‘guinea-fowl wing, 
and nosooner did it touch the water than it was seizcd 
fiercely. The fish, which was safely hooked, was evidently 
a prize, and Ranolf struggled to the beach to land him more 
securely. After a brave fight, which held our breathless 
attention, his troutship bow:d to inevitable fate, and was 
geytly scooped ashore. It was a beautiful, bright, clean- 
shaped fish, and the camp scales registered bim two pounds, 
As for Sam and myself, such flies as we were wont to ap- 
prove for evening casting were flouted, or only patronized by 
hungry younglings; while the red body and gray wing was 
in constant demand. Changing our ‘casts to suit the taste 
thus energetically expressed, we had brilliant sport till it 
got too dark to see; half-pounders, one after another, and 
three more fish that tipped the beam for a pound each. By 
this time a ruddy glare shone out over the lake from our 
camp fire up the shore, and enticing odors were wafted to 
our nostrils from time to time, borne strangely on the cool 
night wind. So we left the gathering gioom of the river 
and betook ourselves to camp for tea. 

We decided to spend some days in this delightful spot, 
and we named our establishment Hotel de Squatook Our 
tent was pitched between the prevailing winds and the fire- 

lace, which occupied the open space among the pines. 

opping the lower branches of the surrounding trees we 
made ourselves pegs on which to hang our tins and other 
utensils, and a dry cedar leg, which Stranion split skilfully, 
furnished us slabs fora table. Of course our commisar- 
iat was well supplied with campers’ necessaries and lux- 
uries which it would be superfluous to mention here. But 
upon trout above all we feasted, morn and noon and night; 
sometimes boiled, sometimes broiled, but more often fried 
in the fragrant yellow meal, and the delicate richness of the 
hot pink luscious flakes can only be imagined by true fish- 
ermen, for true fishermen feast on their spoil where their 
spoils were taken, with the relish of free air, and vigor, and 
keen appetites. 

Campers prate much of early hours, and of seeking their 
blankets with the setting of the sun, but no such doctrines 
forus. Night in the wilds is exquisite with a weird, myste- 
rious beauty, a vague immensity of solitude, such as the 
garish day can never dream of. Supper over we would 
stretch ourselves out on the tent floor, pillowing our heads 
on the folded bedding, the tent curtains at the back, toward 
the lonely gloom of the forest, laced securely, and our boxes 
ranged across just inside, making for our heads a snug rest- 
ing place. At our feet the wide open curtains suffcred us 
to look out across the yellow fire-lit circle, through the 
trunks and hanging branches, to the still, gleaming level of 
the lake, whence at intervals would ring out, startlingly 
clear, the goblin laughter of the loon, and Jistening intently 
we would catch the dim, quavering, distant answer. 

With candles burning on the boxes at our heads, we some- 
times lay reading till near midnight—Stranion with Mor- 
ris’s ‘‘Karthly Paradise,” Sam, with ‘‘Monsieur Lecog,” 
Ranolf with Eugene Sue’s ‘‘Wandering Jew,” W. B. with 
“‘A Tramp Abroad,” and the writer immersed in the for- 
tunes of ‘‘Henry Esmond.” Owing tothe habit common 
to Stranion and W. B. of reading aloud some striking pas- 

e every now and then, I often found Lady Castlewood guilty 
of broadly facetious remarks, or the beautiful unscrupulous 
lips of Beatrix uttering amorous and tearful verse. Such 
incongruities are startling till one gets accustomed to 


nefore turning in we would doff our scanty garments, run 
down the beach, and dash out into the cool lake-waters, 
there to float almost motionless, till the return of stillness 
and of the perfect reflections would leave us seemingly sus- 
pended in the midst of a starry sphere. And the absolute 
fullness of peace it was, to yield every limb to the soft em- 
bracing fluid, and upheld without consciousness of support, 
to sway gently with the gleaming crystal surface, drifting 
as it were, a disembodied spirit through the spangled ether! 
Then back to our blankets, luxuriously weary; and with 
the soughing of the pines all about us, whose couch compar- 
able with ours! CHARLES G. D, RoBEerrs, 

FREDERICTON, New Brunswick. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


BoMBONNEL.—M. Bombonnel, the renowned projector of 
the Algerian wild-beast preserve, has again come to the 
front. The Paris Figaro says that he has been wild-boar 
hunting in Burgundy, and has now started off to meet Mr. 
Martinier, director of the Moniteur de Chasse, and several 
Russian sportsmen. He goes in hot haste, having received 
news from the steward on his African domain a grand 
old liov, with an enormous appetite, who is diring daily 
off a horse or mule, 
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FLORIDA FISH AND GAME RESORTS. 


HE following information, being up to date, will be 
found reliable. It is contributed by our corres ndent, 

‘‘Al Fresco,” to a handbook, ‘‘South Georgia and lorida,” 
ublished by the Savannah, Florida and Western Railway. 
he editor of the handbook says: ‘‘We are indebted to our 
friend, Dr. C. J. Kenworthy, of Jacksonville, ‘Al Fresco’ 
of Forest AND STREAM reputation, for the subjoined items 
respecting sport in Florida, than whom there is no better 
qualified, either in finished skill as a! sportsman or angler, 
or in that happy gift of description which tends to his 
achievements a graceful attraction peculiarly their own. 
The mere reference of his name as the author of this article 


” 


isa sufficient guarantee of its entire reliabilit He says: 


To the wing shot Florida presents unequaled attractions. 
Quail can be found in every portion of the State, but for 
extra sport the gunner must visit Madison, Monticello or 
Tallahassee. At the former localities good board can be 
obtained on reasonable terms. In Tallaiassee a new hotel 
is in course of completion, and will be ready for the re- 
ception of guests at an early day. Snipe exist around most 
of the lakes and marshes, and on the lakes ducks are found 


in countless numbers. 


Ducks, geese etc., can be found in every bay, lake, river 
and lagoon, and owing to the climate and character of the 
food they are as fat as squabs. Those who aspire to the no- 
ble sport of bagging ‘‘honk honkers,” shonld visit the mouth 
of Suwannee River, Dead Man’s Bay, west of the Suwannee, 
and James Island. In addition to geese at the points re- 
ferred to, the waters swarm with ducks, and the beach and 
oyster bars at many points are covered with snipe and cur- 
lew. In addition to shooting, the rivers emptying into the 
Gulf are alive with sheepshead and sea trout, channel bass 
and large-mouthed black bass. If disposed the gunner can 
leave camp, and in the hamaks and pine woods find good 
deer and turkey shooting. To reach the points indicated 
sportsmen should visit Cedar Keys, and charter a sloop of 
from five to six tons at from five to six dollars per day. 
The captain provides stove, cooking untensils, bedding and 
one skiff; and the charterers will ony have to furnish pro- 

y accommodate a party 
offour. If extra skiffs are desired they can be built or pur- 
chased at Cedar Keys at from thirteen to fifteen dollars, in- 
cluding row locks and one pair of oars. Persons desiring 

the a 
of skiffs should communicate with J. Ira Gore, Esq., Cedar, 


visions, These boats will comfortab 


imformation regarding the charter of a boat or 


Keys. 


My friend, Col. Clinch, recently informed me that at his 
plantation on the Satilla River, very fine striped bass fishing 
can be secured during March and April. The fishing point 
is about one mile above his house. Parties desirous of en- 

aging in bass fishing would be compelled to camp out. 

he Clinch plantation can be reached by leaving the 8S. F. 
& W. Railway at Folkston, hiring a team, and —— 


twenty-three miles. A supply of provisions can be obtaine 


at the depot. Col. C. informed me that the bass take a 
large and gaudy fly, as well as the minnow. This point has 
been annually visited by a noted 5 ag and we have 

1is displeasure by open- 


reason to believe that we shall incur 
ing up a new field to the craft. 

‘o those who wish to indulge in fishing or shooting and 
at the same time enjoy the pleasures of a busy winter resort, 


the comforts of first-class hotels, and at the same time be 


within the reach of the telegraph and daily mails, Jackson- 


ville presents a suitable location. By taking the morning 


train on the 8. F. & W. Railway, or the F. C. & W.R.R., 
and proceeding thirty or forty miles, sportsmen can enjoy 
eight hours of quail shooting and return in time for supper. 
Arrangements may be made for the stoppage of trains be- 
tween stations. Early in the season the river for many 
miles below the city is literally covered with ducks. By 
taking the steamer Mabel F.in the morning a number of 
hours can be devoted to ducking, and parties can return to 
the city on any of her trips, which are two hours apart. 
McGirt’s and Pottsburghs creeks, within three miles of the 
city, furnish fine bass fishing. At Jones’ boat yard White- 
hall boats and good oarsmen can be hired at all times. 

A fast steamer leaves the city for Mayport daily, and 
at Burroughs’s hotel fishermen can secure a good bed 
and a-square meal at one dollar and a half perday. The 
creeks and bayous in the neighborhood are stocked with 
ducks, At the jetties, two miles from Mayport, superior 
sea trout and sheepshead fishing exist. Fishermen, who 
will provide boats and bait, can be hired at $2.50 per day. 
On several occasions I have secured the services of a fisher- 
man named McMullen, and I can recommend him as honest, 
reliable and industrious; as he fishes for a living, he is ac- 
quainted with the points where fish do most congregate. 

Sportsmen desirous of engaging in deer shooting should 
visit the head of St. Sebastian Creek (a tributary of the 
Indian River), Sanibal Island, the upper Caloosahatchie, 
the Southwest Coast south of Punta Rassa, or the lower 
Kissimmee country. A railroad is in operation from 
Sanford to Kissimmee City on Lake Tahopekaliga, and by 
Dec. 1 two or more steamboats will be plying on the Kissim- 
mee River to Lake Okeechobee. Lake Istokpoga lies about 
twenty miles northwest from Lake Okeechobee, and is 
reached by Istokpoga Creek, which empties into the Kissim- 
mee River, about twenty miles north of Lake Okeechobee. 
Lake I. is about twenty miles long and six wide, and is the 
home of the alligator. Sportsmen can transport a boat from 
Sanford to Kissimmee City, and secure a tow to the mouth of 
Istokpoga Creek. The region around the lake has noi been 
visited by sportsmen, and, in consequence, offers a superior 
field for ’gator killing, turkey shooting and deer and bear 
hunting. Cattle owners who are in the habit of visiting the 
country around the lake have assured me that large game 
exists in great quantity. Based upon our observations and 
experience in lakes further south, we have reason to believe 
that ducks exist in countless numbers, and that the fishing 
must be excellent. 

At Lake Istokpoga sportsmen will find an untrodden field, 
and we feel sameed that they would be surfeited ‘with sport. 
As a corner grocery or store does not exist within one hun- 
dred miles, a stock of food must be transported to the camp. 

South of Lake Monroe this stream through exten- 
sive marshes and several lakes; and friends who have visited 
this section informed me that snipe and ducks exist in great 
quantities, and that the water is literally alive with fish. In 
the woods and prairies adjoining the lakes fair dcer and 
turkey shooting can be obtained. A through steamer leaves 
Jacksonville every Saturday for the upper lakes. Asa boat 
is indispensable one should be poms in Jacksonville 
and transported on steamer’s dec 

This river, or more properly speaking, salt water bayou, 
has, to a certain extent, been inaccessible in the past. ‘I'o 
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boats, with — captains, can be c 
able terms. in 


be obtained. 
hand-line fisherman can occupy their time until muscles cr, 


too numerous to mention. 


canoe can be shipped 


can ascend the Caloosahatchie River to the Fa 


Fernandina and Savannah. 


from 200 yards to 7 miles long exist. These la 


that so few engage in canoe trips in Florida. 


No portion of the world presents so fine a field for the 
fisherman as the southwest coast of Florida.- Mr. E., of 
New York, captured, with the fly, within a few weeks, on 
the Homosassa River, ten distinct species of fish. Last 
spring my friend Dr. F., of New York, visited me, and 
stated that he had fished in the far West, in the tributaries 
of Lake Superior, in the Adirondacks, and in Canada, but 
no place equaled Southwest Florida for fly-fishing. He enu- 


merated eleven distinct species of fish that he had captured 
with the artificial fly—-among the number were channel bass, 
brown snapper, cavallii, ravallier, seatrout, large-mouthed 
black bass, and skipjacks. And I will ask, where else but in 
Florida can such a number of fish be captured with the fly 
on one stream but ten miles in length? On the southwest 
coast the fish have not been educated, and they will not re- 
fuse anything in the shape of an artificial fly so long as it is 
large and gaudy. One of the best of biters and a plucky 
fighter is the cavallii. At certain points, more especially on 
the Caloosahatchie River, above the islands, they run 
very large, occasionally attaining a weight of sixteen 


pounds. . 
As a winter cruising ground this coast cannot be equaled. 
The climate is all the most exacting can demand. During 


the winter rain seldom falls, storms are very infrequent, surf 
and undertow do not exist, health is beyond question, the 
coast line is shallow, duck and beach bird shooting cannot 
be equaled, and the fishing is superb. 

For a cruise on this coast a boat of from five to eight tons, 
accommodating four to six persons, can be chartered at from 
five to seven dollars per day. The charter will include 
captain, boy, skiff, stove, cooking utensils and bedding. 
Provisions can be purchased on reasonable terms at Cedar 
Keys. Fora trip on this coast a sharpie from twenty-five 
to thirty feet long with a large cabin would fill the bill. A 
boat could be shipped by sailing vessel from New York to 
Jacksonville, and by train to Cedar Keys. My first ae on 
the coast from Cedar Keys to Charlotte Harbor and the head 
of the Caloosahatchie was made in.a flat bottomed boat, 
twenty-one feet long and seven feet six inches beam. My 
last trip from Key West to Cedar Keys was made in a cat- 
boat sixteen feet long and six feet beam. At the passes 
(entrances to bays and lagoons) along the entire coast 
superiour fishing will be found. 

A party of two can enjoy a trip on this coast if they pro- 
vide themselves with a boat similar in model to a Delaware 
River batteau. She should be twenty feet long and seven 
feet wide, six inches higher in the sides than usually built; 
decked over for at least six feet forward; cabin, eight feet 
long, and clear cockpit of six feet; wash board, eight inches 
wide. Withcenterboard and cat rig, such a boat would answer 
an admirable purpose; her draft would be light, and she 
could be rowed and poled in an emergency. Instead of 
seats, movable boxes could be constructed and used for the 
stowage of provisions, arms, ammunition, firewood, etc. At 
night these boxes could be stored in the cockpit or on the 
cabin, and ample sleeping room would be provided. With 
acanvas tent to pass over the boom at night and fasten to 
screweyes on each side, the cockpit and cabin could be pro- 
tected ne rain and dew. Before parties indulge in a cruise 
on this coast, they should peruse “Camp Life in Florida,” 

ublished by Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New 

ork. [Out of prinj.—Eb. F. anv 8. 

Until recently this portion of Florida was almost a terra 
incognita, and the first extended notice of it was lished 
in the Forest AND STREAM and republished in ‘‘Camp Life 
in Florida.” 

Having spent nearly two months in the region referred to, 
enjoyed the equable temperature,*balmy atmosphere, refresh- 
ing breezes, and unrivaled sporting attractions, we sincerely 


‘ 


reach it sportsmen should take steamer to the upper lakes 
and proceed to Titusville or Rock sever where suitable 

artered on reason- 
the river flats good duck shooting will be 
found, and in the hamaks and on the high lands adjoin- 
ing the tributary streams, fair deer and turkey shooting can 
t the mouth of the river the angler and 


out peccavi in the capture of bluefish, sheepshead, cavalli 
channel bass, mangrove snapper, and many other varieties 


To the canoeist Florida offers unusual attractions. A 
by steamer to Savannah from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore, and by 8. Florida & 
W. Railway to objective point. The canoeist can arrange 
in Savannah for a passage in the caboose of a fréight train, 
and unload his canoc and impedimenta at the crossing of the 
Suwannee River north of Live Oak, or proceed to Rowland’s 
Bluff, south of Lake City, and thereby avoid rapids and 
log booms. The Suwannee River is a beautiful stream with 
high bluff banks, and the voyageur can descend it to the 
Gulf, If disposed, he can traverse the bay and inside pas- 
sages to Cape Sable; or, if inclined to yore his trip, he 

Is, paddle up 
the canal in course of excavation south of Okeechobee, and 
when th2 dredge boat is reached, work to Lake Okeechobee. 
Before the first of January itis probable that a navigable 
canal’will be completed from the falls tothe lake From 
Lake Okeechobee the Kissimmee can be ascended to Kissim- 
mee City, and at that point the canoe can be placed in a car 
and transported to Sanford, at which point the canve can 
be launched and the noble St. Johns descended to Jackson- 
ville. If disposed, the canoeist can prolong his jaunt by 
sailing or paddling his canoe through the inside passage to 


East of Waldo the canoeist will find an interesting lake 
region, for within fifteen miles of that place —— lakes 
es vary in 

elevation from 70 to 130 feet above tide water. The paddler 
will find the end of the Santa Fe Canal within 800 yards of 
the depot at Waldo, which will lead him into Lake Alto, and 
from Lake Alto a short canal will conduct him to Lake Santa 
Fe, a beautiful sheet of water covering about 30 square miles. 
At the easterly end of Santa Fe Lake the village of Melrose 
will be found, with stores and post office. At this point a 
conveyance can be obtained to transport canoe and impedi- 
menta a distance of two milos to Five Mile Lake. In many 
cases a portage of a few hundred feet will enable the canoe- 
ist to reach another Jake. The land adjoining the lakes is 
elevated, dry, and remarkably healthy. Duck, snipe, and 
lumage birds are plentiful, and every lake, creek, and pond 
is wellsupplied with bass, perch, and bream. When tired of 
lake exploration, the wanderer can descend the Etoneah or 
Black creeks to the St. Johns River. Wha we consider the 
healthfulness of the State, ite accessibility, its unrivaled 
climate, and its thousands of miles of plagid waters, emi- 
nently adapted to canoeing, we can only express our surprise 
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trust that the adventurous tourist and sportsman may be in- 
duced to follow in our wake. 

ae seven years have elapsed since we navigated Clear 
Water Harbor, Tampa and Sarasota bays, coasting the main- 
land from Sarasota Pass to Gasparilla , wandered among 
the islands of Charlotte Harbor, ascending the Caloosa- 
hatchie River to Fort Trompson, and culeseten in reaching 
the almost unknown Lake Okeechobee. Often has memory 
carried us buck to the pleasant scenes of that trip, and we 
sometimes sigh for an opportunity torevisit the many charm- 
ing spots found en route, and to fight over again our battles 
with sharks, alligators, devil fish e¢ al. 

Persons desirous of visiting and camping out at Charlotte 
Harbor should have one or more batteaux, fourteen feet in 
length, built a Cedar Keys, costing, with oars, rowlocks and 
one coat of paint, about $15. A large and comfortable 
steamer leaves Cedar Keys twice weekly for Punta Rassa; 
excursion ticket, $18. Arrangements can be made for the 
transportation of the boats on the steamer’s deck. By mak- 
ing arrangements with Mr. Mitchell, store-keeper at Cedar 
Keys, a fresh supply of provisions can be obtained as often 
as necessary; freight about 40 cents per 100 pounds. Fort 
Meyers, distant from Punta Rassa about twenty miles, 
possesses three large stores, where a supply of provisions 
can be secured. The steamer Spitfire plies between Fort 
Meyers and Punta Rassa twice weekly, and Captain Nelson 
would execute commissions. At Punta Rassa there isa 
post office and telegraph station, and although out of the 
world the wanderer can communicate with home. A good 
point for camping would be Sanibal Island, and if an A tent 
were pitched on the beach no inconvenience would be ex- 
perienced from insects. Deer are plentiful on the island, 
superior oysters exist in some of the lagoons, beach birds 
can be found in great numbers. Jacob Summerlin has an 
extemporized hotel near the dock, where sportsmen can 
board and obtain a good meal. At the dock they can enjo 
the best sheepsheading in the United States, and if they see 
larger game they can indulge in the capture of fish ranging 
from 50 to 300 pounds. lf disposed to try camp life in 
Estero Bay or at Gorden’s Pass, parties can engage a small 
sloop at Punta Rassa to remove them and their effects. 
Gorden’s Pass is about twenty-eight miles south of Punta 
Rassa, and furnishes a fine field for fishing, ducking, beach 
bird shooting and bear and deer hunting. In this section 
bears are very plentiful, and if sportsmen hanker after a 
hug they may be accommodated. From Gorden’s Pass in- 
side channels can be followed to Galleran’s Bay, and from 
this bay to Cape Sable the coast line is very shallow, and 
among the islands unrivaled sport can be obtained. In the 
fall of ’81 a correspondent contributed a series of eight let- 
ters to the American Field, of Chicago, descriptive of the 
southwest coast of Florida, and parties who propose visiting 
this section should receive the numbers. 

Whitehall boats can be purchased on reasonable terms at 
Jones’ boat yard in Jacksonville. Batteaux will be built to 
order in Cedar Keys at about $15 each. They can be ordered 
through J. Ira Gore of Cedar Keys. Small sloops of four 
to six tons burthen, suitable for cruising on the Bouthwiet 
Coast can be chartered at Cedar Keys at from $5 to $6 per 
day. At St. Augustine and Titusville suitable boats can be 
secured on reasonable terms. Parties who wish boats built 
to suit their views should communicate with Mr. Chappell, 
boat builder, Jacksonville. He built two cruising boats 
for me, and I can recommend him and his work. If persons 
ship boats by schooner to Jacksonville they can consign 
them to the care of John Clark, Esq. 

During the winter months the climate of Florida cannot 
be equaled by any portion of the Union; rain seldom falls 
and storms are very infrequent. : The health of the State is 
remarkable, the late census showing that the mortality is 
only 10.6 per thousand-—--less than that of any State east of 
the Rocky Mountains. The bugbear, malaria, merely exists 
in the brains of those who wish to deflect travel from 
Florida. ‘ 

Durivg the winter months insect pests are not troublesome. 
Snakes need not be feared, for, in all my wanderings in the 
State, I have met with but one rattler. 

To those who are seeking health and recreation, and can 
appreciate a superior winter climate, enjoy good hunting, 
excellent shooting, and unsurpassed fishing, we will say, 
from actual experience, indulge in a boat cruise in the Land 
of Flowers. 

On arrival in Jacksonville, sportsmen should receive the 
statement of steamboat and railroad runners cum grano salis, 
and consult some person who has no axe to grind, and who 
is familiar with the sporting resources of the State. By 
inquiry of Pitman of the “‘Sporisman’s Companion,” or 
Mr. Campbell of the St. James, Mr. Foster of the St. Marks, 
Mr. Lee of the Duval, or Mr. Davis of the Everett House, 
gentlemen will be furnished the names of those who will 
cheerfully give reliable information, and who will smooth 
the way for the uninitiated. 


Glatuyal History. 


GROUSE ON MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


A correspondent of Forest AND STREAM inquires in & 
recent number about the pinnated grouse on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard. 

Fifty years ago, while on a hunting and fishing tour, I 
landed on that island, then owned by the Bowdoin family, 
and was told that the grouse were there in considerable 
numbers, but that they were protected, and that shooting 
was not allowed except by special permission from the 
owners. Martha’s Vineyard was then mostly covered with 
thickets of brush which afforded a refuge for the grouse, 
and it is said that these hirds had been protected there from 
early times. These ‘‘heathcocks,” as they were called, oc- 
curred in New England and the Middle States, as far South, 
at least, as Virginia. An early work called ‘‘A Perfect De- 
scription of Virginia,” (London, 1 mentions among the 
birds of that plantation “the heathcock.” In the early part 
of the century an act was passed by the General Court of 
Massachusetts to protect certain animals of the chase, 
among them, “the heath-hen,” which was written by the 
clerk ‘‘heathen,” and was supposed by many to refer to the 
Indians, some of whom lingered within the ; and com- 
ment was evoked on the supposed brutality of the Yankees, 
which classed the red men with the beasts, and rendered it 
n to give them like from extermination. 

In _ Avggrse these = 

land, story goes apprentices 
icle of their contract with their masters, that they should 
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about sixty members, most of them the best citizens of Chi- 
cago. Among them are Judge Knickerbocker, judge of the 
Cook county court; F. A. Howe, of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, and president of the club; L. Z. Leiter, C. D. Pea- 
cock, J. gs Norton,’ C. C. Mueller, Alex. Sample, Abner 
Price, 8. H. Turrill, C. D. Partridge, G. 8. Alexander and 
many other merchants, Board of Trade men, railway 
officials and professional men. It is, with the exception of 
the Puckaway Club, the ‘‘toniest” gun club of the city. It 
originated in the pees named from a social club. <A general 
acquaintance with the members would preclude all idea of 
anything ungentlemanly emanating from the club. They 
are honorable, just and upright men. At the same time 
when anyone is mistaken as to what constitutes strict justice 
they are apt to make mistakes unawares. 

This is about what the club did. They startedin by buy- 
ing absolutely nothing from the native farmers thereabouts, 
except provisions for their house. This was the first cause of 
compiaint by the Tolleston people, and they scemed to be 
actuated by a pecuniary feeling in this. There are only a 
few farmers living right close to the club grounds, probably 
not a dozen in all. They are inveterate pot-hunters, and 
they tried to hunt on the club grounds. Several of them 
were arrested. This aroused the partisan feeling throughout 
the vicinity. The club had fenced their grounds in with a 
wire fence, this was broken down by unknown parties and 
parts of it carried off. There is no doubt that the natives 
were imposed upon by game keepers and club-house attend- 
ants when members of the club were away. With the ex- 
ception of the few hot-headed pot-hunters spoken of, how- 
ever, the farmers seemed to keep their temper admirably. 

The troubles have been brewing for about two years. 
Only lately have matters culminated. One day, about two 
months ago, trespass suits against the more fractious of the 
natives were brought by the club before Judge Tuley, of 
this city, and the next thing was for the natives to bring 
counter trespass suits against the club before courts of Lake 
ccunty. These suits have been continued from term to 
term until no one rightly knows where they are or how any 
of the cases stand. Thus matters were until last week, 
when news was received in the city that set the boys wild. 
It was to the effect that the natives had caused the arrest of 
over a dozen of the members of the club for shipping dead 

ame out of the State of Indiana contrary to the laws of the 
State. The daily papers teemed with alleged accounts of 
the matter, but none were correct. The Forest AND 
STREAM correspondent invaded Judge Knickerbocker’s 
chambers in the Court Buildings yesterday and asked him 
to state carefully and exactly, with unpartisan features, 
briefly what the trouble now was, and the latest features of 

_the case. 

Said he: ‘‘It has been stated in the papers that the Tolles- 
ton Club had secured the passage of a very unfair game law 
in Indiana by. the Legislature. This is untrue. Indiana 
has long had a law prohibiting the shooting of game within 

remises not common. We owned certain property, which 
1ad been purchased and improved at an expense of about 
$60,000. Certain parties were in the habit of bringing hunt- 
ing clubs from various parts of the country to shoot‘on our 
premises, and under the laws of Indiana we had them ar- 
rested.. There was no difficulty with the residents of Tol- 
leston. Another person with whom we had a difference 
was aman calling himself ‘Spork.’ He was in the habit 
of shooting on the premises of the club und then selling his 
game in the Chicago market. We never objected to a man 
killing game on our grounds, to be eaten or used.by himself 
and family; it was when they. shipped to market that we re- 
fused to stand it. ‘Spork’ was arrested in the usual civil 
manner, not by a special of ours, as has been said, and he 
was fined. The club has no special policemen, and all the 
arrests have been made in a regular way, on a warrant 
sworn out and served by a proper officer. 

“‘As to the stories of the arrest, I will tell the Forrest 
AND STREAM all about that, though I have refused to give 
any particulars to any paper before because I considered the 
matter too ridiculous, and that it would always be misun- 
derstood. There were no arrests as stated. 

“‘About one month ago F, A. Howe, C. D. Peacock, J. 8. 
Norton, C. C. Mueller, Alex. Sample and Messrs, Spencer 
and Fisher were served with writs tor shipping game out of 
the State of Indiana, It seems another idea has got out 
that the natives of Tolleston, to retaliate, have caused the 
passage of a law in the Indiana State Legislature, making it 
a finable offense to ship dead game out of the State. This 
is an old law of the State, and the natives had nothing to do 
with its passage. There are afew other States that have 
this queer law. But to go back to our cases. Recognizances 
were given, and the writs made returnable last Wednesday. 
The men all evpeared, and took a change of venue to Val- 
paraiso, in another county. It is our purpose: to see if it is 
illegal to carry our game home with us, and in order to at- 
tain this object we will carry the case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, if necessary. In case the courts de- 
cide against us, we will abide by the decision, and won’t 
bring our game home. There are already two State decis- 
ions adverse to the Indiana statute, one being rendered in 
Kansas, in 1876, and the other, I think, in Wisconsin. 
There are several States, however, where the statutory en- 
actments prohibiting the shipment of game out of the State 
have been upheld and enforced. I do not believe it is con- 
stitutional. This is about all there is of the case. In the 
meantime we go on in our even tenored way, and the mat- 
ter is treated with disdain and ridicule; so you can ask any 
reanectable farmer about our club grounds if I am not 
right. 

St the other minor sporting news there is plenty. Nim- 
rods are flying around, loading shells, getting out dog per- 
mits, and studying railway guides. The town, in the vi- 
cinity of the gun stores and sportsmen’s resorts, seemed 
bare Saturday night, so many of the boys were out alter 
heavy bags. Quail shooting has commenced about this 
vicinity, and hunters claim there are plenty of the little edi- 
ble birds flying about loose. The hunting now consists of 
ducks, geese, and quail. 

The boys are wondering if any of the Michigan deer will 
come down this winter, when the cold snaps set in, and 
kiudly loaf around the Mak-Saw-Ba Club ground. Last 
season three deer were killed within two miles of that club- 
house, and, as a cunsequence, the boys are hungry for more. 
It is & most unusual thing, however. That noble triumvir- 
ate of Nimrods, Haskell, Wiggins, and Whitney, brought 
back 200 ducks from their late trip to English Lake. 

By the way, your valuable paper will be enabled to an- 
nounce, through the medium of u private letter to your cor- 
res ent, that the long wished fur hotel for ‘hunters at 

Senachwine is now finished, and was handsomely 
opened by a big “‘blow out” Saturday night. For some time 
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Chicago and other sportsmen have fished and hunted at 
Lake Senachwine, Putnam county, Ill. It is one of the 
finest game resorts in the country. It is also the largest 
lake in the State. -One bad feature has been the lack of 
accommodation for sportsmen. Now Robert Challoner, 
long known to gunners, has built a neat hotel. It is styled 
the Undercliff, ‘is“a delightfully situated and carefully 
arranged building, of wood, three stories high, with verandas 
overlooking the lake. On the second and third floors are 
twenty-five large and airy sleeping a Special 


care has been taken to provide for ladies and children. 


There will be hoats, decoys, fishing tackle and attendants 
for patrons, During the summer a floating bath house will 
be available. The house was opened by a party from Chi- 
cago, Peoria, Henry, Geneseo, and otber points, and from 
all accounts they must have had an old-fashioned ‘‘house 


warming.” 
CuicaGo, Nov. 2. 


THE LAND OF PINE AND LARCH. 
HAVE rambled about the woods and marshes some, 


keeping my eyes open in the meanwhile, and I give 
you the result of my observations. Ducks are not nearly so 
plentiful this faJl as they were last year. We usually have 
a heavy flight of teal about the middle of September, but 
this year lonly saw a few straggling flocks. During the 
first two weeks of August I flushed many woodcock, but 
they disappeared all of a sudden, 1 suppose on account of 


the excessive drouth. This season is the driest we ever had. 
To-day I saw farmers plowing land that is often too wet to 


till in June, and on the 10th inst. the dust on the roads 


blew in clouds everywhere. We have had but one heavy 
rain in six weeks. Very few yellow-legs visited us this fall. 
Ihave seen a few snipe, but have been over no good 


ground. Ruffed grouse are more plentiful around here 
than they have been for years, My brother has been out 
five times—four afternoons and one wholeday. He shoots 
over a small cocker. His scores were 6, 11, 4, 2, 3—a pretty 


good showing, I think. . 

I was the victim of an odd gunning accident on the 19th 
ult. I saw some bluejays gathering acorns near the barn, 
and took a gun and some dust shot cartridges and went out, 
thinking to get some practice in easy wing shooting. My 
first shot proved to be my last, for the breech unlocked, the 
base of the shell was blown to atoms, andI was not quite 


sure whether a torpedo factory had exploded near me or 


some one had hit me on the ear witha can of nitro-glycerine, 
I was partially deaf for a few minutes, but was unhurt. 
My guns were all burned in August, ’80, and I purchased 
this one in July ’81. Itisasingle barrel snap action, of 
what make perhaps I had better notsay, still I cannot for- 
bear quoting a few words from the circular of the firm that 
manutactures it. Here they are ‘in substance”: ‘‘The 
hammeris so arranged in connection with the locking bolt, 
that it cannot strike the firing pin, unless the bolt isin place, 
thus making it the safest gun in use.” Now, I have no hesi- 
tation in writing D. L. opposite that statement; that is I 
view it in a ‘‘different light.” ‘Don’t tie toa vain thing,” 
says one of your correspondents, and heis right. Let every 
oue “read, mark and inwardly digest” that little piece of 
advice, for there are many things to which sportsmen should 
not ‘‘tie.” I neither believe in the ‘‘forty rod shotgun,” nor 
the ‘‘sportsman’s Arcadia,” and | do not believe that there 


is any man in the world who can make a gun that no other 
maker can equal, yet I suppose there are thirty different 


“makes” advertised as ‘‘the best in the world.” I am not 


uncharitable enough to say that those who claim that a cer- 
tain make of gun excels any other wilfully mis-state. If 
my life depended on one single rifle shot, I would 
choose the old military Snider-Enfield. Do I believe 
it to be the best rifle in the world? Hardly, yet it is so to 
me, for I have shot with it, ate by it, slept by it, and almost 


sworn by it, and I understand all its peculiarities. That, 


in the opinion of your humble servant is the reason there 
are so many ‘‘best guns”; they are endeared to their builders 


and owners through ‘‘long association.” 


Saturday, November 18, was a cold day with a chilly 
northeast wind that appeared to penetrate to the very mar- 
row. As I squared away about 10 A. M. for a two hour’s 
drive, the wagon rumbled over the frozen ground witha 
noise akin to thunder. The horses shook their heads and bit 
at each other, as if they enjoyed the change of temperature 
but indifferently, and like many human beings under simi- 
lar circumstances, were determined to take it out of the 


world in general and the first thing they met in particular. 
Cold and cheerless as the day was, it is to me as important a 
date as the 30th of July to the ‘‘Derryman,” or the Hegira 
tothe devout worshiper of Allah. I reached home about 


noon; I had a business engagement which necessitated a 
start about sundown, and in the meantime I could think of 


nothing todo. There | was with a piece of “‘broken day” 
on my hands, just the thing I had long been wishing for. 1 


made a charge on the ammunition drawer, but all was chaos 
(the boys had been serenading a newly married couple the 
evening before). ‘‘What’s the matter?” said mother, a 
moment later, as she caught the sound of a few ‘‘words of 
blame.” ‘‘Matter? I want to have a grouse hunt, and 
those confounded boys have emptied all the shells, and to 


mend the matter, ne’er a wad can I find.” 


How quickly a mother will try to ‘‘pour oil on the 
troubled waters!” In about three minutes she had gone 


through the pockets of the surplus clothing of those boys, 
and her search was rewarded by about fifteen wads, 


Wouldn’t some of you laugh to see the loading those shells 


got. Over the powder i rammed a section of a newspaper, 
then put down a wad, and confined the shot with more 


newspaper. The shells loaded, I called Frank, and taking 


my shaky twelve-bore single breech-loader, was off for the 
woods. Frank is a liver and white cocker of not the purest 
breeding ; and though he wouldn’t take a prize at a bench 
show, he will find birds if they are around, and is a good 
all-round dog to boot. ‘‘He said, damme, get a good dog 
and you havea friend.” Who perpetrated the above quota- 
tion I have forgotten, but I endorse the sentiment. 1 have 
heard long sermons about the intelligence and affection of 
the horse. I have read of the Arab steed who died while 
bearing his wounded master in his teeth away from the 
bold, bad Turkish soldiers. Now, I have handled horses 
sinceI could walk. Ilove them. 1 waste money on them. 
I am willing to concede them intelligence (not so much as 


the dog); but if they have any great amount of affection, 
they have succeeded in concealing it from me up to-date, 
and remember, I have handled scores of them. But I never 
bestowed any affection on-a dog, even the meanest cur, but 
it was returned tenfold. 


I'started im high spirits, Once in thé woods, the -chilly 



















[Nov. 80, 1862, 





wind was felt no longer, the sun shone through the naked 
tops of the trees, and no better day for hunting could be 
desired. J tramped twe miles through good cover, shooting 
only a chickaree, and I was ashamed to let the dog see that 
I did that. I saw no ee “The weather is dry and cold,” 
I soliloquized, ‘and I will find them in the valleys of 
streams, if I find them all,” and I bent my steps to the near- 
est stream. Coming to a small glade, the dog showed un- 
mistakable signs of game about. His tail lashed back and 
forth till it almoet lost its individuality like a buzz saw, and 
the occasional whimper he gave told as plainly as words 
could that the trail was fresh. I followed closely with gun 
cocked. Without a note of warning, an old cock. burst 
from a brush heap, and rose straight up through the bare 
branches of a dead fir. One second the old twelve followed 
him on his upward flight, till the sight was on the base of 
the neck, then he fell completely riddled: 

I slipped in a fresh ‘cartridge, picked up my bird and 
walked on, anew ‘‘What a fine thing it is to be cool 
and proof against buck fever.” Just then a hare went skur- 
rying by me, and I forgot to shoot. A still, small voice 
seemed to whisper ‘‘Itis good to be proof against buck 
fever.” Passing on I saw three pine grosbeaks, and think- 
ing to secure one for mounting, I fired at the male with 
dust-shot, and missed. He settled and I fire again, blowing 
him all to pieces, and with a sort of wish-I-hadn’t-done-it 
feeling, I resumed my. tramp. 

Every inch of the grouna awakened some old memory. 
Right here Brun. Leonard and I once shot three grouse, I 
getting two of them: Over in those gray birches, on the 
right, Harve Knight and I harried the grouse the day 1 
made my first wing shot at a woodcock, and just over the 
brook there Esbrow Chase once wiped my eye beautifully, 








after I had fired one,barrel of my little Manton and the other - 


had missed fire. But while I was day-dreaming Frank was 
employed to more purpose, for soon a little bark ‘‘brought 
me to,” and a grouse rose and sailed away from under my 
nose, while | looked foolishly on, and again the still smaller 
voice seemed to say, ‘‘O! no, you’re never troubled with 
buck fever.” It was a pretty chance for a shot, my blood 
was up, and I marked bird by sound. Iheard him drop in a 
bunch of alders near the road. Taking my station in the 
middle of the road, 1 commanded Frank to ‘‘seek him out.” 
“Quit, quit, quit, whirr-r cluck! que-e-e-et, que-e-e-t,” and he 
came straight for me, then swerved and attempted to cross 
in front. An instant the gun followed his flight till he 
shoved his bill over'the muzzle, then I pulled and he dropped 
as if interviewed by. a thunderbolt, with his head and two 
inches of his neckiiddled—the cleanest shot 1 ever made. 
This was glory enough for one day, sol started for home. 
I never before killed two flying grouse straight. On no 
previous grouse hunt did 1 kill all my birds flying, and I 
never felt more at ease with myself and the world than on 
the eve after my first grouse hunt in ’82. L. I. Frower. 
CAMBRIDGE, N. B., November 17. 


LARGE GAME IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


(Extracts from a letter of a settler in the Transvaal to a Forest 
anpD STREAM correspondent in Nova Scotia.] 

Vy E, Beck and myself, had a first class hunting trip this 

year. We started with twenty Kaffirs, wagon and 
pack ox. Left the wagon three days’ journey from this 
place, and then walked four days into the fly (tsetse) country, 
taking the pack ox and men tocarry the beefout. Wekilled 
five giraffes,two lions, buffalo gnu, koodoos, zebra, hartbeest, 
wild boar, and different kinds of antelope; in all, sixty-five 
head in ten days. We were unlucky in not seeing either 
black or white rhinoceros, although the spoor was plentiful. 

When we arrived in the game country, we made camp. 
Our mode of hunting is to take one man each and start at 
suurise in different directions. When game is found, if it 
be a troop, we fire and follow on as fast as possible, get an- 
other shot, run on again, never looking at the dead or 
wounded until satisfied, then come back and get the dead 
and finish the wounded ones. 

One daf T had four Kaffirs with me and killed three 
giraffes out of a troop of seven. Kaffirs are very poor shots 
asarule, Out of the three giraffes killed, we found only 
one bullet which had been fired from a Kaffir’s rifle, and 
that animal I had wounded previously. 

lt is very hard work hunting on foot, but with a few days’ 
exercise one gets into such condition that every muscle ap- 
pears to develop; and ae tired when night comes, 
the next morning you feel fresh as possible with a rousing 
appetite. 

Lions were swarming; the Kaflirs saw two, three or four 
almost daily. Isaw only one, and killed bim; he has a 
good skin and splendid mane; he sopeared ‘to be an old one 
and was very fat. He,got our wind when coming on him 
and trotted away,so we ran aftér him, knowing that he 
would stand, look back, and give us an opportunity for a 
shot, They go very leisurely. Hestood at about 100 yards, 
and unfortunately, my man, who carried my Martini rifle, 
fired past my ear just as I pulled the tri of my express 
rifle. I missed, and of course the Kaffir did the same. 
However, we ran on after the lion, and he soon gave us 
another chance. I fired and brought him on his haunches. 
When wounded they stand and roar continuously, and you 
invariably get a good shot next time. I1an to within about 


seventy yards and put an express hollow bullet into his ribs, . 


when he fell on his side. 1 then went close up and put a 
bullct through his head. 

Two of the Kaffirs were one day following the spoor of a 
troop of buffalo, and came upon two buffalo which had been 
quite recently killed by lions. The men followed on and 
ehot a large buffalo, which be; to bellow. One of the 
Kaffirs took another direction, he says by.accident, but the 
fact is he was afraid of the buffalo. However, the other— 
an old hunter—was about to give the buffalo a finishing 
shot, when a lion came bounding out, caught the buffalo by 
the nose, threw him and stood on him. The man then fired 
at the lion, but missed. The lion then went away; the 
hunter went up and cut off the buffalo’s tail, and was look- 
ing about where to.cut next when he again saw the lion ap- 
proaching; he fired at him and the lion ran off. The man 
then came to camp for assistance, but it was too near sun- 
down to follow a spoor. 

I had three men with me that day, and we followed a 
wounded giraffe so long that we lost our way. men 
were determined to find camp, so we walked for three hours 
after sundown, and by chance came near to where the buf- 
falo killed by the lion lay, and to hear the lions feeding, 
fighting and was well worth a long walk and asleep 

The men would go no ' 
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sunrise. It is impossible to describe the row that the brutes 
‘made over the buffalo carcass. It was beyond description, 


terrible. 


So long as you can make a fire—and there is always plenty 
of wood—you need have no fear of lions or hyenas. The 
latter are strange animals. They come around your cam 
nightly, hundreds of them, howling and laughivg, whic 
to astranger is very aldrming. ey are fierce looking 
and come within a few yards, but are great cowards. The 
wild dogs can drive them off from a carcass, although the 


“- are much the smaller. 


rough the carelessness of two of my men the pack ox 
strayed from camp and was killed by lions. I made the men 
pay £8, the value of the ox. We intended to kill it upon get- 
ting home, as it would die from the bite of the ‘¢setse fly. 
Two dogs which we took with us are dead already; they 


were bitten about three weeks ago. 


Both Mr. Beck and I enjoyed the trip immensely. He 
used an express rifle, which originally cost £55, bought by 
him for £25; 1 also used ap express weighing twelve pounds; 
cost me £30; original price £50. It is too heavy for hunt- 
ing with on foot. Martini is better, being lighter, and costs 
only £5—that is, the military rifle—and I prefer it to the 
sporting Martini, as it is much stronger and not ry om 


aged by a fall. 
apiz, Lydenberg Gold Fields, South Africa, July, 1882. 


A PIKE COUNTY DEER HUNT. 


TH‘OR the interest and benefit of our sporting brethren 

who would like to enjoy a week’s hunting, these lines 
may come appropriate, and I will gladly give all further in- 
formation ant vice if some of the readers of Forest anp 
STREAM wish to go where the writer and party spent a week 


of good sport, combined with pleasure and comfort. 


Our party consisted of five—Nic E., and his brother 
Adam, and cousin and uncle K., besides myself, all of us 
most nin deer hunting. Leaving New York ot 


Nov. 11, on the 5:40 P. M. train, we took the Erie to Lac 


awaxen, from there the branch to Hawley, where we ex- 
pected to find Mr. Herrman Frank, who was to be captain 
of our little band. We arrived there at 11 P.M. Unable 
to be one of the party Mr. Frank gave us all information in 
regard to our hunt. He recommended a good and experi- 
enced guide, Ross Huff Tafton, and advised to try Pike 
county. He directed us to a comfortable and well-kept 
farmhouse (Mr. Roberts’s) right in the center of our hunting 
grounds. Mr. Roberts, a clever and generous host, and his 
son Sam, a most obliging and true hunter, made us feel at 


home as soon as we entered their house. 


Monday we started bright and early, Ross Huff = in 
am 


his charge the hounds and doing the driving, while 


placed us on our different runways. We started several 
deer that day, but none came to shot except one to Uncle 
K. The dogs drove a fawn close to him; firing both bar- 
rels he missed it. Of course he blamed his breech-loader 
(it was a new one and never shot out before) but if that was 
the cause, or if he had the buck fever, we will leave undis- 
puted, suffice it, that he was the only lucky one who saw 


and fired at a deer that day. 


We made another drive and started two more deer, but 
they went to-the river where the dogs lost their scent. The 
first day ended with a blank, but we were not discouraged, 
enjoying the exhilarating air and beautiful scenery. Tues- 
day morning found us early astir. Sam Roberts and Huff 
were going to make a large drive, and try to run the deer to 
the brook (Blooming Grove). It was an overcast and gloomy 
day. They started several deer, but unlucky for us they 
would not take to the brook, but ran tothe Blooming Grove 
Park. It was getting late and began to rain, so we struck out 
for home; on our way home we intended to make a short 
drive about the same place where we had stood reer: 

y 


Huff seeing tracks of a large buck there. We were har 


placed when black clouds darkened the firmament, 
the rain coming down in torrents, the wind blew and the 
old pine trees shook and trembled; it was blowing now a per- 
fect hurricane, and we were drenched through and through 
in less than no time. Of course this settled our day, and 
we arrived at our home cold and looking like drowned cats, 
Our hunting thermometer fell down very near to the freezing 
point, but as soon as we had our clothes changed and were 
sitting around the bright and cheerful wood fire we felt bet- 
ter, and after eating dinner all was forgotten. We gathered 
around the blazing pine knots listening to and telling deer 


and bear stories until it was time to go to bed. 
Wednesday we started again full of hope and ambition. 


We had seen plenty of tracks the day before, and the storm 
spoiling our last drive, we decided to try the brook once 
more. Luck seemed to be against us, though the hounds 
started a large buck and several other deer, but somehow the 
dogs lost track, or got mixed in the hackmatacks, and all 


the deer they started would run the wrong way. Sam Rob- 


erts was coming through a ridge with the hounds, when up 
jumped three deer, a buck, doe and fawn, all laying close to 


each other. We secured the fawn and the doe. Fully 


satisfied with our good luck, we gave up hunting for that 


day. After dressing and hanging the deer to some trees, 


as it was too far and late to get them out of the woods, we 


returned home a happy and pleased party. 


Thursday morning we were all on the alert; we intended 
to drive a different direction, and the dogs soon raced a big 


doe towards our stands. They were running up a ridge, 
and she was coming direct to where I stood, but as she came 
up the hill she winded me, and turned back in the ravine, 
running with lightning speed past Nic E. about 200 yards, 
but he was only armed with a shotgun. The dogs soon 

. started some deer again, and I saw a fawn shoot through 
the bushes like a bullet. I let go both barrels and wounded 
her, but not hard enough, as she fairly flew away, in the 
same direction as the doe. Our guide, Huff, hearing the 
shots, started on a run to the water, where he expected she 
would go; and the dogs were driving another buck also 
direct to the brook. Nobody was placed on the brook but 
a country lad, and as he saw the deer coming right for him, 
being too eager he did not wait, but fired seventy-five yards 
before she struck the water, where otherwise if he waited 
she would have run within five feet of him. Huff came 
up just in time to see our country friend shoot and the 
deer escape over tbe hills. This endedour days’ hunt. The 
young fellow had to hear some strong sentiments, but it was 
no use crying over spilt milk. 

Friday was a nasty, disagreeable day; it rained and 
snowed, regular slush, and confined us to the house. We 
passed the time at target practice with a rifle, while our 

guides went in search of some hounds which we lost the 
previous day. Saturday bright and cheerful; it hed 
- turned cold during the night. It was a grand sight to see 
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range rifle question is coming up again among Western 
hunters. e have all kinds of guns here. I bought an 
old Peabody-Martini .45-76 gun last fall,army style; and can 
beat any Sharps 90 grain gun here with it for long distance, 
and bets are freely offered to that effect; but for penetration, 
a 40-90 would beat it. The cut is peculiar, being fourteen 
creases with a gain twist. The cut is what we call the 
coffee mill cut. ith such a gun I challenge the world on 
long distance, accuracy, and penetration. e wanta gun 
that will send a bullet through a bear or buffalo, through 
bones and all, aad cut a large hole—that’s the plain English 
of it. A .40 caliber is rather small, and we don’t like ex- 
plosive bullets, We likea buck horn rear sight with a long 
open front sight, and a man that can’t killa prairie hen off- 
hand with this sight at 200 yards is not much of a shot; but 
shooting at a target and shooting at game on the jump are 
entirely different things. H. 8. 

GLEenpIvE, Montana Territory, Nov. 22, 1882. 

[The deer are probably Virginia deer. We have hunted 
over all the country referred to by our correspondent, and 
have noticed a great variation in the size of the Virginia 
deer; but there is no difference other than that of size. 








































































the ar changed in one night from fall colors to mid- 
winter. old pines looked like blooming peach trees; 
the snow, sticking close-to their branches, gave them a 
beautiful appearance. This was to be our last day, as we 
had to take the 5 P. M. trainin to Hawley. We concluded 
to drive once more the same hill we had driven Thursday. 
We saw a great many tracks, some leading for half a mile 
in the open road, but somehow the storm must have driven 
the game froni the hill, as we did not start one. We went 
on to the Hawley road, where we expected Roberts, Sr., 
with the wagon. Here we had time to make a short drive 
in the forks. We took position on the lower fork road,- 
and left the hounds to go in at the Blooming Grove road. 
They started a buck in the forks, and we heard the music 
of the chase going and coming. The deer was playing hide 
and seek with them until the barking died away, and no 
buck came to us. We drove to Hawley, where we arrived 
at half-past two; left Hawley at 5:40 P. M.; arrived in New 
York about 10 o’clock, well pleased and satisfied with our 
deer hunt. F. B. 
New York Crry. 


MINNESOTA WHISPERS. 


js gatowany just partaken, with the hearty relish born of a 
tramp in the dear old woods, of a genuine sportsman’s 
supper consisting in part of juicy venison steak, ‘‘partridge” 
pie, broiled squirrels and delicious tea, I am at peace with 
myself, and in the mood for a chat with the brethren of the 
Forest AND STREAM family. 

If Ionly had time to write out some of my hunting ex- 
periences, I believe the result would be, that another year I 
— have the company I have so much longed for this 

all. . 
Upon the whole, the game season in this locality has been 
remarkably good, and for some birds of game the season is 
now at its best. During October ducks were unusually 
abundant. I believe a good shot could have averaged from 
twenty-five to fifty per day. I know that often I would 
shoot as many in au hour as I could back-load in. Duck 
shooting, however, is nearly over for this fall, as the 
smaller sloughs are now frozen over. 

Partridges, as they are invariably called by the natives, 
are fairly plenty. I went into the iron-wood thicket rear 
my shanty one afternoon last week, and killed seven in less 
than an hour. Gray and black squirrels are niore numer- 
ous than the ‘‘oldest inhabitant” ever knew of their being 
before in this section of the State. I left my house at two 
o’clock this afternoon, went a mile to an oak ridge, and 
killed twelve, seven grays and five blacks. A gentleman 
told me that in another part of the woods he counted four- 
teen in two trees. 

I made a statement in the Forest AND STREAM last fall 
concerning the weight of squirrels, which one gentleman 
called in question, so in the presence of three reliable per- 
sons I weighed the twelve killed to-day. They tipped the 
beam at exactly sixteen pounds and six ounces. 

Who would like a pair of the blacks mounted? A:3 this is 
the open season for deer, rifles are cracking on every hillside 
and ringing in every valley. Already quite a large number 
have been killed, though the deadliest work will not be done 
until there comes a good tracking snow. It seems too bad 
that the deer are being so. rapidly exterminated. No atten- 
tion is paid to the law, and in a few years a deer will be a 
great rarity in Minnesota, asia New England. If 1 wasn’t 
a clergyman in good and regular standing I would say, con- 
found pot-hunters. 

And now I would like to give a hint, which is also an in- 
vitation, to ‘‘gentlemen sportsmen” who have means to 
gratify their love of sporting. 

I know of no locality so Divenbiite for club grounds as 
this. There is almost every varicty of game, many beauti- 
ful lakes abounding with fish, pleasant scenery, healthy cli- 
mate; and as the Little Falls & Dakota R. R. (a branch of 
the Northern Pacific) is now completed, one can come within 
two miles of this point by rail. I believe every man in 
town would cordially welcome a non-resident sportsman’s 
club, and render all possible assistance. 

If the right man would only come here and open a hotel 
(there is a good building within five rods of the lake which 
can be purchased or rented) where lovers of the rod and 
gun could be accommodated, he would be sure of a liberal 
patronage. At present there is no hotel in town. The only 
axe I have to grind in this is that I want others to have just 
as good a time and chance as I have myself; and I want 
good Compeny. J. FRANK LOCKE. 
PILLsBuRY, Minn., Nov. 16. 






























































































CARE FOR THE QUAIL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘‘Now’s the day, now’s the hour” when the tender (selfish) 
feelings of every true sportsman ought to be directed toward 
preserving the scattered remains of our once numerous 
family of quails. It would require but little trouble (that 
little ought to be a pleasure) for any person who has a covey 
on his place to make a shelter for them before the snow 
storms come, and keep it supplied with food, and then when 
a heavy snow comes and their food is covered up, they would 
go at once for the shelter and remain as long as they were 
supplied. 

early every bird that escapes the gun could be saved 
from the one great winter enemy, the hawk, by simply 
driving four stakes in the ground, about two feet high and 
ten feet apart, with poles across, then covering it heavily 
with brush. 

When the ground is covered with snow they must run 
around for food, while the hawks sit watching as anxiously 
for their dinner; so the quail has his choice between being 
gobbled up or starving todeath. A hawk can see a quail on 
the snow something less than a mile off, and if a quail appears 
in the open fields, as he is often forced to doto get the seeds 
from the tops of the weeds, his doom is sealed if a hawk 
sees him, and when a hawk once finds a flock he stays there 
till the supply of meat gives out. 

A great many people mean to take care of the birds, but 
the trouble is they think there may be but little snow and then 
there will be no need of building a protection; but a deep 
snow storm falls upon them suddenly; then they think of 
the birds and sally out with a stock of grain, but it’s prob- 
ably too late, they may starve before the food is found. 
But the gréat thing is a thorough protection from the hawks, 
and now is the time to do it. ‘Lhe protection should be open 
on all sides. DipyMvs. 


QUAIL IN VIRGINIA. 


‘WHE Virginia partridge (Ortye virginianus) is very scarce 
north of James River, from the Blue Ridge Mountains 

down to the counties lying on Chesapeake Bay. I hear they 
are abundant south of James River, in the country between 
Petersburg and Norfolk. Suffolk, in Nansemond county, 
on the Norfolk & Western Railroad, is a good point from 
which to radiate. Deer are plentiful also in the region 
round about Suffolk. The nome between Fredericks- 
burg and Richmond and between Alexandria and Lynch- 
burg is barren of birds. Every year the coveys are scarcer 
and smaller, and the cause is not far to seek. The freed- 
man kills the old birds during the nesting season, and then 
in autumn the city sportsman goes out with his ten-bore 
breech-loader and slaughters them with an eye single to a 
big bag, and with no thought of the future. 

hens huntsman in Virginia believes that the partridge 
raises two broods a season, if undisturbed, aud when dis- 
turbed the hen keeps on laying and hatching till frost, try- 
ing to raise a family. Nothing is morg common in Eastern 
Virginia than to see a half-grown brood with a brood full- 
Town under the care of the same cock and hen. Perhaps 
in colder .latitudes, where the season is shorter, they rear 
only one brood. 

Virainta, November, 1882. 








Notes FroM Onro.—I have just returned from a two 
weeks’ hunting trip in this State. Spent a few days first 
near Deshler (on the B. & O. R. R.), hunting deer; found 
them plenty but hard to get at in the ‘‘black swamp” on 
account of the thick brush ana grass; got only two in four 
days’ hunting. Went to St. Mary’s Reservoir for one day’s 
duck shooting; bagged twenty-two, mostly mallards, Then 
stopped. at Ada, Hardin county, on main line of P. F. W. & 
C.R. R., for quail and ruffed grouse shooting. Found them 
very plenty, often ‘‘getting up” five or six ‘‘bevies” of quail 
on the borders of one field; made fine bags every day. For 
any one who enjoys quail shooting this is the place to go. 
As I know that locality thoroughly, I would be pleased to 
give any information to parties wishing to go there. Nov. 
15, I shot three woodcock, and at the time there was two 
inches of show on the ground. I have never found them 
so late in Ohio. Have-others? 1 also got a curiosity in the 
shape of a fox com with the belly and inside of legs 
geal binek.—I oW. B. 


MONTANA BIG GAME. 


A FEW days ago about four inches of snow fell in this 
county, and all the hunters turned out for deer hunt- 
ing; the ‘‘old-timer,” with his 16lb. gun, white hat and light- 
colored (ragged) clothes; the gay young tenderfoot, with 
little “Ak: Winchester, black fur hat, dark clothing, fancy 
knife, leggings, etc., and large amouat of baggage. A party 
of five from lowa hunted two weeks, killed ten deer, and 
thought decr rather scarce; while three old-timers killed 
twenty-eight in twodays. The temptation was too strong; 
I went out and killed eleven in two half-days. Three were 
very large blacktail bucks, that dressed from 210 to 265lbs. 
All the meat is saved at this season and shipped to Eastern 
cities. Many signs of large cinnamon bear were seen, but 
only one captured; that one weighed dressed 640lbs. Black 
tail deer are very plenty here this season; eg ig 800 have 
been sent to market froth this locality this fall. I know 
that one party of two men last year killed 600 deer on 
Powder River, 175 miles up the stream; of course, only the 
hides were saved. Deer are very thick there yet; 260 were 
killed by three men on the Cabin Creek this summer for 
their hides. Of course this is all wrong, and regretted 
very much by hunters generally; but in this country it caa- 
not be stopped op We have an excellent law for 
the preservation of game, but it cannot be enforced. The 
main buffalo herd is southeast of us eighty miles; but scat- 
tering bands of ten to fifty are found in directions, giv- 
ing sport and meat to new-comers and settlers. We meet 
occasionally a lightly built whitetail deer on the prairies 
here and in Dakota that are not the timber whitetail, nor 
the Virginia deer. They run like an antelope, are very shy 
and undersized, and different in every res from either 
the ‘‘longtail,” or biacktail, mule, or red deer. We call it 
a ‘‘prairie deer;” what do you call it? 

Antelope are now in bands of 50 to 300, but unless a 
hunter ‘ the drop on” a band, he does not hant them 
much; 600 antelope were t in by one party, the 
result of two men’s work in that in one year. Pin- 
nated grouse are quite plenty, but seldom The long 


Notes rrom Wisconstn.—Deer are so plenty along the 
line of the Chippewa Falls & Northern Railway that a loco- 
motive recently ran into six of them, one being thrown 
some distance by the pilot. Entanglement with the wire 
fences along the line bas in several instances afforded hunt- 
ers ‘‘sure shots.” H. F. Conklin shot a white swan at Rock 
Lake, Jefferson county, which measured seven feet and four’ 
indhes from tip to tip of its wings, was four feet eight inches 
in height, and weighed sixteen and one-half pounds. W. 
R. Smith, in Chetek, has a collection of hundreds of stone 
and copper implements, embracing cooking utensils, pipes, 
arrowheads, etc., all gathered from Indian mounds near his 
home. Willard, Jr., in Depere, has probably the finest and 
largest collection of State birds stuffed and preserved. He “ 
has nearly 450 specimens and about 200 species. 











Wuieut or MaiLtanps.—Cleveland, O., Nov. 12.—Shot 
seventy ducks ip Mondey, one of which, a mallard drake, 
weighed over tfitee and one-half pounds.—Mexrr. 
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way, and president of the club; L. Z. Leiter, C. 
cock, J. 8. Norton, C. C. 
Price, 8. H. Turrill, C. D. Partridge, G. 8. Alexander and 
many other merchants, Board of Trade men, railway 
officials and professional men. 
the Puckaway Club, the ‘‘toniest” gun club of the city. It 
originated in the year named from a social club. A general 
acquaintance with the members would preclude all idea of 
anything ungentlemanly emanating from the club. They 
are honorable, just and upright men. At the same time 
when anyone is mistaken as to what constitutes strict justice 
they are apt to make mistakes unawares. : 

This is about what the club did. They startedin by buy 
ing absolutely nothing from the native farmers thereabouts, 
except provisions for their house. This was the first cause of 
complaint by the Tolleston people, and they scemed to be 
actuated by a pecuniary feeling in this. There are only a 
few farmers living right close to the club grounds, probably 
not a dozen in all. They are inveterate pot-hunters, and 
they tried to hunt on the club grounds. Several of them 
were arrested. This aroused the partisan feeling throughout 
the vicinity. The club had fenced their grounds in with a 
wire fence, this was broken down by unknown parties and 
parts of it carried off. There is no doubt that the natives 
were imposed upon by game keepers and club-house attend- 
ants when members of the club were away. With the ex- 
cepticn of the few hot-headed pot-hunters spoken of, how- 
ever, the farmers seemed to keep their temper admirably. 

The troubles have been brewing for about two years. 
Only lately have matters culminated. One day, about two 
months ago, trespass suits against the more fractious of the 
natives were brought by the club before Judge Tuley, of 
this city, and the next thing was for the natives to bring 
counter trespass suits against the club before courts of Lake 
ecunty. These suits have been continued from term to 
term until no one rightly knows where they are or how any 
of the cases stand. Thus matters were until last week, 
when news was received in the city that set the boys wild. 
It was to the effect that the natives had caused the arrest of 
over a dozen of the members of the club for shipping dead 
ame out of the State of Indiana contrary to the laws of the 

tate. The daily papers teemed with alleged accounts of 
the matter, but none were correct. The Forest AND 
STREAM correspondent invaded Judge Knickerbocker’s 
chambers in the Court Buildings yesterday and asked him 
to state carefully and exactly, with unpartisan features, 
briefly what the trouble now was, and the latest features of 
the case. 

' Said be: “It has been stated in the papers that the Tolles- 
ton Club had secured the passage of a very unfair game law 
in Indiana by. the Legislature. This is untrue. . Indiana 
has long had a law prohibiting the shooting of game within 
premises not common. We owned certain property, which 
had been purchased and improved at au expense of about 
$60,000. Certain parties were in the habit of bringing hunt- 
ing clubs from various parts of the country to shoot‘on our 
premises, and under the laws of Indiana we had them ar- 

_ Tested. There was no difficulty with the residents of Tol- 
leston. Another person with whom we had a difference 
wasaman calling himself ‘Spork.’ He was in the habit 
of shooting on the premises of the club and then selling his 
game in the Chicago market. We never objected to a man 
killing game on our grounds, to be eaten or used.by himself 
and family; it was when they. shipped to market that we re- 
fused to stand it. ‘Spork’ was arrested in the usual civil 
manner, not by a special of ours, as has been said, and he 
was fined. The club has no special policemen, and all the 
arrests have been made in a regular way, on a warrant 
sworn out and served by a proper officer. 

“As to the stories of the arrest, I will tell the Forrest 
AND STREAM all about that, though I have refused to give 
any particulars to any paper before because I considered the 
matter too ridiculous, and that it would always be misun- 
derstood. There were no arrests as stated. 

‘“‘About one month ago F, A. Howe, C. D. Peacock, J. 8. 
Norton, C. C. Mueller, Alex. Sample and Messrs, Spencer 
and Fisher were served with writs tor shipping game out of 
the State of Indiana. It seems another idea has got out 
that the natives of Tolleston, to retaliate, have caused the 
passage of a law in the Indiana State Legislature, making it 
a finable offense to ship dead game out of the State. This 
is an old law of the State, and the natives had nothing to do 
with its passage. There are afew other States that have 
this queer law. But to go back to our cases. Recognizances 
were given, and the writs made returnable last Wednesday. 
The men all appeared, and took a change of venue to Val- 
paraiso, in another couuty. It is our purpose: to see if it is 
illegal to carry our game home with us, and in order to at- 
tain this object we will carry the case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, if necessary. In case the courts de- 
cide against us, we will abide by the decision, and won’t 
bring our game home. There are already two State decis- 
ions adverse to the Indiana statute, one being rendered in 
Kansas, in 1876, and the other, I think, in Wisconsin. 
There are several States, however, where the statutory en- 
actments prohibiting the shipmcnt of. game out of the State 
have been upheld and enforced. I do not believe it is con- 
stitutional. This is about all there is of the case. In the 
meantime we go on in our even tenored way, and the mat- 
ter is treated with disdain and ridicule; so you can ask any 
resnectable farmer about our club grounds if I am not 
right.” 

ut the other minor sporting news there is plenty. Nim- 
rods are flying around, loading shells, getting out dog per- 
mits, and studying railway guides. The town, in the vi- 
cinity of the gun stores and sportsmen’s resorts, seemed 
bare Saturday night, so many of the boys were out alter 
heavy bags. Quail shooting has commenced about this 
vicinity, and hunters claim there are plenty of the little edi- 
ble birds flying about loose. The hunting now consists of 
ducks, geese, and quail. 

The boys are wondering if any of the Michigan deer will 
come down this winter, when the cold snaps set in, and 
kiudly loaf around the Mak-Saw-Ba Club ground. Last 
season three deer were killed within two miles of that club- 
house, and, as a cunsequence, the boys are hungry for more. 
It is a most unusual thing, however. That noble triumvir- 
ate of Nimrods, Haskell, Wiggins, and Whitney, brought 
back 200 ducks from their late trip to English Lake. 

By the way, your valuable paper will be enabled to an- 
nounce, through the medium of u private letter to your cor- 
respondent, that the long wished for hotel for hunters at 


D. Pea- 
Mueller, Alex. Sample, Abner | accommodation for sportsmen. 
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about sixty members, most of them the best citizens of Chi-| Chicago and other sportsmen have fished and hunted at | wind was felt no longer, the sun shone throu 
cago. Among them are Judge Knickerbocker, judge of the | Lake Senachwine, 


Putnam county, Il). Tt is one of the 
uuet Baie Tresor in the country. it 1s also the largest 
One bad feature has been the lack of 
Now Robert Challoner, 
| long known to gunners, has built a neat hotel. It is styled 
| the Undercliff, is a delightfully situated and carefully 


\ ha 
| lake in the State. 


It is, with the exception of | arranged building, of wood, three stories high, with verandas | est stream. 


overlooking the lake. On the second and third floors are 
twenty-five large and airy sleeping apartments. Special 
care has been taken to provide for ladies and children. 
There will be boats, decoys, fishing tackle and attendants 
for patrons. During the summer a floating bath house will 
be available. The house was opened by a party from Chi 
cago, Peoria, Henry, Geneseo, and otber points, and from 
all accounts they must have had an old-fashioned ‘‘house 
warming.” 





CuHicaeo, Nov. & 
































THE LAND OF PINE AND LARCH. 


HAVE rambled about the woods and marshes some, 
keeping my eyes open in the meanwhile, and I give 
you the result of my observations. Ducks are not nearly so 
plentiful this fall as they were last year. We usually have 
a heavy flight of teal about the middle of September, but 
this year lonly saw a few straggling flocks. During the 
first two weeks of August I flushed many woodcock, but 
they disappeared all of a sudden, 1 suppose on account of 
the excessive drouth. This season is the driest we ever had. 
To-day I saw farmers plowing land that is often too wet to 
{ill in June, and on the 10th inst. the dust on the roads 
blew in clouds everywhere. We have had but one heavy 
rain in six weeks. Very few yellow-legs visited us this fall. 
Ihave seen a few snipe, but have been over no good 
ground. Ruffed grouse are more plentiful around here 
than they have been for years. My brother has been out 
five times—four afternoons and one wholeday. He shoots 
over a small cocker. His scores were 6, 11, 4, 2, 3—a pretty 
good showing, I think. ; 

I was the victim of an odd gunning accident on the 19th 
ult. I saw some bluejays gathering acorns near the barn, 
and took a gun and some dust shot cartridges and went out, 
thinking to get some practice in easy wing shooting. My 
first shot proved to be my last, for the breech unlocked, the 
base of the shell was blown to atoms, andI was not quite 
sure whether a torpedo factory had exploded near me or 
some one had hit me on the ear witha can of nitro-glycerine. 
I was partially deaf for a few minutes, but was unhurt. 

My guns were all burned in August, ’80, and I purchased 
this one in July ’81. Itisasingle barrel snap action, of 
what make perhaps I had better not say, still 1 cannot for- 
bear quoting a few words from the circular of the firm that 
manufactures it. Here they are “in substance’: ‘‘The 
hammeris so arranged in connection with the locking bolt, 
that it cannot strike the firing pin, unless the bolt is in place, 
thus making it the safest gun in use.” Now, I have no hesi- 
tation in writing D. L. opposite that statement; that is I 
view it in a ‘different light.” ‘Don’t tie toa vein thing,” 
says one of your correspondents, and he is right. Let every 
oue ‘‘read, mark and inwardly digest” that little piece of 
advice, for there are many things to which sportsmen should 
not ‘‘tie.” I neither believe in the ‘“‘forty rod shotgun,” nor 
the “‘sportsman’s Arcadia,” and 1 do not believe that there 
is any man in the world who can make a gun that no other 
maker can equal, yet 1 suppose there are thirty different 
“makes” advertised as ‘‘the best in the world.” I am not 
uncharitable enough to say that those who claim that a cer- 
tain make of gun excels any other wilfully mis-state. If 
my life depended on one single rifle shot, I would 
choose the old military Snider-Enfield. Do I believe 
it to be the best rifle in the world? 
me, for I have shot with it, ate by it, slept by it, and almost 
sworn by it, and I understand all its peculiarities. That, 
in the opinion of your humble servant is the reason there 
are so many ‘‘best guns”; they are endeared to their builders 
and owners through ‘‘long association.” 

Saturday, November 18, was a cold day with a chilly 
northeast wind that appeared to penetrate to the very mar- 
zrow. AsI squared away about 10 A. M. for a two hour's 
drive, the wagon rumbled over the frozen ground witha 
noise akin to thunder. The horses shook their heads and bit 
at each other, as if they enjoyed the change of temperature 
but indifferently, and like many human beings under simi- 
lar circumstances, were determined to take it out of tle 
world in general] and the first thing they met in particular. 
Cold and cheerless as the day was, it is to me as important a 
date as the 30th of July to the ‘‘Derryman,” or the Hegira 
tothe devout worshiper of Allah. I reached home about 
noon; I had a business engagement which necessitated a 
start about sundown, and in the meantime I could think of 
nothing todo. There | was with a piece of ‘‘broken day” 
on my hands, just the thing I had long been wishing for. 1 
made a charge on the ammunition drawer, but all was chaos 
(the boys had been serenading a newly married couple the 
evening before). ‘‘What’s the matter?” said mother, a 
moment later, as she caught the sound of a few ‘‘words of 
blame.” ‘‘Matter? I want to have a grouse hunt, and 
those confounded boys have emptied all the shells, and to 
mend the matter, ne’er a wad can I find.” 

How quickly a mother will try to ‘‘pour oil on the 
troubled waters !’’ In about three minutes she had gone 
through the pockets of the surplus clothing of those boys, 
and her search was rewarded by about fifteen wads. 
Wouldn’t some of you laugh to see the loading those shells 
got. Over the powder i rammed a section of a newspaper, 
then put down a wad, and confined the shot with more 
newspaper. The shells loaded, I called Frank, and taking 
my shaky twelve-bore single breech-loader, was off for the 
woods. Frank is a liver and white cocker of not the purest 
breeding ; and though he wouldn’t take a prize at a bench 
show, he will find birds if they are around, and is a good 
all-round dog to boot. ‘‘He said, damme, get a good dog 
and you havea friend.” Who perpetrated the above quota- 
tion I have forgotten, but I endorse the sentiment. 1 have 
heard long sermons about the intelligence and affection of 
the horse. I have read of the Arab steed who died while 
bearing his wounded master in his teeth away from the 
bold, bad Turkish soldiers. Now, I have handled horses 
since I could walk. Ilove them. 1 waste money on them. 
I am willing to concede them intelligence (not so much as 
the dog), but if they have any great amount of affection, 
they have succeeded in concealing it from me up to date, 
and remember, I have handled scores of them. But I never 
bestowed any affection on-a dog, even the meanest cur, but 


Lake Senachwine is now finished, and was handsomely | it was returned tenfold. 


opened by a big “‘blow out” Saturday night. For some time 





I started in hign spirits. 
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Once in the woods, the chilly 


Hardly, yet it is soto! 
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| desired. J tram two miles through good cover, shooti 
| only a hina a I was shamed to let the dog see that 
| I did that. I saw no grouse. ‘‘The weather is dry and cold,” 
| I soliloquized, ‘‘and I will find them in the valleys of 
streams, if I find them all,” and I bent my steps to the near- 
Coming to a small glade, the dog showed un- 
mistakable signs of game about. His tail lashed back and 
| forth till it almoet lost its individuality like a buzz saw, and 
the occasional whimper he gave told as plainly as words 
| could that the trail was fresh. I followed closely with gun 
cocked. Without a note of warning, an old cock burst 
from a brush heap, and rose straight up through the bare 
+ branches of a dead fir. One second the old twelve followed 
him on his upward flight, till the sight was on the base of 
the neck, then he fell completely riddled 

I —— in a fresh cartridge, picked up my bird and 
walked on, soliloquizing: ‘‘What a fine thing it is to be cool 

and proof against buck fever.” Just then a hare went skur 

| rying by me, and I forgot to shoot. A still, small voice 

| seemed to whisper ‘‘It is good to be proof against buck 

| fever.” Passing on I saw three pine grosbeaks, and think- 

| ing to secure one for mounting, | fired at the male with 
dust-shot, and missed He settled and I fire:l again, blowing 
him all to pieces, and with a sort of wish-I-hadn’t-done-it 
feeling, 1 resumed my tramp. 

Every inch of the groun. awakened some old memory. 
Right here Brun. Leonard and I once shot three grouse, I 
getting two of them. Over in those gray birches, on the 
right, Harve Knight and I harried the grouse the day 1 
made my first wing shot at a woodcock, and just over the 
brook there Esbrow Chase once wiped my eye beautifully, 
after I had fired one barrel of my little Manton and the other 
had missed fire. But while I was day-dreaming Frank was 
employed to more purpose, for soon a little bark ‘‘brought 
me to,” and a grouse rose and sailed away from under my 
nose, while | looked foolishly on, and again the still smaller 
voice seemed to say, ‘“‘O! no, you’re never troubled with 
buck fever.””_ It was a pretty chance for a shot, my blood 
was up, and I marked bird by sound. Iheard him drop in a 
bunch of alders near the road. Taking my station in the 
middle of the road, 1 commanded Frank to ‘‘seek him out.” 
“Quit, quit, quit, whirr-r cluck! que-e-e-et, que-e-e-t,” and he 
came straight for me, then swerved and attempted to cross 
in front. An instant the gun followed his flight till he 
shoved his billover'the muzzle, then I pulled and he dropped 
as if interviewed by.a thunderbolt, with his head and two 
inches of his neckiiddled—the cleanest shot 1 ever made. 
This was glory enough for one day, sol started for home. 
I never before killed two flying grouse straight. On no 
previous grouse hunt did 1 kill all my birds flying, and I 
never felt more at ease with myself and the world than on 
the eve after my first grouse hunt in ’82. L. I. FLower. 

CamBrRIDGE, N. B., November 17. 


LARGE GAME IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


{Extracts from a letter of a settler inthe Transvaal to a Forrest 
AND STREAM correspondent in Nova Scotia. ] 

V E, Beck and myself, had a first class hunting trip this 

year. We started with twenty Kaffirs, wagon and 
pack ox. Left the wagon three days’ journey from this 
place, and then walked four days into the fly (tsetse) country, 
taking the pack ox and men tocarry the beefout. Wekilled 
five giraffes, two lions, buffalo gnu, koodoos, zebra, hartbeest, 
wild boar, and different kinds of antelope; in all, sixty-five 
head in ten days. Wewere unlucky in not seeing either 
black or white rhinoceros, although the spoor was plentiful. 

When we arrived in the game country, we made camp. 
Our mode of hunting is to take one man each and start at 
suurise in different directions. When game is found, if it 
be a troop, we fire and follow on as fast as possible, get an- 
other shot, run onagain, never looking at the dead or 
wounded until satisfied, then come back and get the dead 
and finish the wounded ones. 

One daf T had four Kaffirs with me and killed three 
giraffes out of a troop of seven. Kaffirs are very poor shots 
asarule, Out of the three giraffes killed, we found only 
one bullet which had been fired from a Kaffir’s rifle, and 
that animal I had wounded previously. 

1t is very hard work hunting on foot, but with a few days’ 
exercise one gets into such condition that every mascle ap- 
pears to develop; and although tired when night comes, 
the next morning you feel fresh as possible with a rousing 
appetite. 

Lions were swarming; the Kaflirs saw two, three or four 
almost daily. Isaw only one, and killed him; he has a 
good skin and splendid mane; he appeared to be an old one 
and was very fat. He, got our wind when coming on him 
and trotted away,.so we ran after him, knowing that he 
would stand, look back, and give us an opportunity for a 
shot, They go very leisurely. Hestood at about 100 yards, 
and unfortunately, my man, who carried my Martini rifle, 
fired past my ear just as I pulled the trigger of my express 
rifle. I missed, and of course the Kaffir did the same. 
However, we ran on after the lion, and he soon gave us 
another chance. I fired and brought him on his haunches. 
When wounded they stand and roar continuously, and you 
invariably get a good shot next time. I1an to within about 
seventy yards and put an express hollow bullet into his ribs, , 
when he fell on his side. I then went close up and put a 
bullct through his head. 

Two of the Kaffirs were one day following the spoor of a 
troop of buffalo, and came upon two buffalo which had been 
quite recently killed by lions. The men followed on and 
shot a large buffalo, which began to bellow. One of the 
Kaffirs took another direction, he says by.accident, but the 
fact is he was afraid of the buffalo. However, the other— 
an old hunter—was about to give the buffalo a finishing 
shot, when a lion came bounding out, caught the buffalo by 
the nose, threw him and stood on him. The man then fired 
at the lion, but missed. The lion then went away; the 
hunter went up and cut off the buffalo’s tail, and was look- 
ing about where to.cut next when he again saw the lion ap- 
proaching; he fired at him and the lion ran off. The man 
then came to camp for assistance, but it was too near sun- 
down to follow a spoor. 

I had three men with me that day, and we followed a 
wounded giraffe so long that we lost our way. The men 
were determined to find camp, so we walked for three hours 
after sundown, and by chance came near to where the buf- 
falo killed by the lion lay, and to hear the lions feeding, 
fighting and roaring was well worth a long walk and asleep 
out. men would go no further, but made half a dozen 
large fires, and we slept in the center? We had had no 
water since the forenoon and nothing to eat since before 
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sunrise. 1t is impossible to describe the row that the brutes | the coun 
made over the buffalo carcass. It was beyond description, | winter. The old pines looked like blooming peach trees; | hunters. 


terrible 


So long as you can make a ure—ayd tere is aiWayo plenty | 


of wood—you need have no fear of lions or hyenas. The 
latter are strange animals. They come around your camp 
nightly, hundreds of them, howling and laughing, which 
to a stranger is very alarming They are fierce looking 
and come within a few yards, but are great cowards. The 
wild dogs can drive them off from « carcass, although th 
d are much the smaller 
rough the carelessness of two of my men the pack ox 

strayed from camp and was killed by lions I mace the men 
pay £8, the value of the ox. We intended to kill it upon get 
ting home, as it would die from the bite of the tote fly 
Two dogs which we took with uw are dead already; they 
were bitten about three weeks ago 

Both Mr. Beck and I eajoyed the trip immensely. He 
used an express rifle, which originally cost £35, bought by 
him for £25; | also used ap express weighing twelve pounds 
cust me £30; orginal price £50. It is too heavy for hunt 
ing with on foot. Martini is better, being lighter, and costs 
only £5—that is, the military rifle—and I prefer it to the 
sporting Martini, as it is much stronger and not casily dam 
aged by a fall Ww. 8.8 

Sapiz, Lydenberg Gold Fields, South Africa, July, 188 


A PIKE COUNTY DEER HUNT. 


yo the interest and benefit of our sporting brethren | 
who would like to enjoy a week's hunting, these lines | 


may come appropriate, and I will gladly give all further in- 
formation and advice if some of the readers of Forest anp 
STREAM Wish to go where the writer and party spent a week 
of good sport, combined with pleasure and comfort. 

Our party consisted of five—Nic E., and his brother 
Adam, and cousin and uncle K., besides myself, all of us 
most green in deer hunting. Leaving New York Saturday, 
Nov. 11, on the 5:40 P. M. train, we took the Erie to Lack- 
awaxen, from there the branch to Hawley, where we ex- 
pected to find Mr. Herrman Frank, who was to be captain 
of our little band. We arrived there at 11 P.M. Unable 
to be one of the party Mr. Frank gave us all information in 
regard to our hunt. He recommended a good and experi- 
enced guide, Ross Huff Tafton, and advised to try Pike 
county. He directed us to a comfortable and well-kept 
farmhouse (Mr. Roberts’s) right in the center of our hunting 
grounds. Mr. Roberts, a clever and generous host, and his 
son Sam, a most obliging and true hunter, made us feel at 
home as soon as we entered their house. 

Monday we started bright and early, Ross Huff taking in 
his charge the hounds and doing the driving, while Sam 
placed us on our different runways. We started several 
deer that day, but none came to shot except one to Uncle 
K. The dogs drove a fawn close to him; firing both bar- 
rels he missed it. Of course he blamed his breech-loader 
(it was a new one and never shot out before) but if that was 
the cause, or if he had the buck fever, we will leave undis- 
puted, suffice it, that he was the only lucky one who saw 
and fired at a deer that day. 

We made another drive and started two more deer, but 
they went to-the river where the dogs lost their scent. The 
first day ended with a blank, but we were not discouraged, 
enjoying the exhilarating air and beautiful scenery. Tues- 
day morning found us early astir. Sam Roberts and Huff 
were going to make a large drive, and try to run the deer to 
the brook (Blooming Grove). It was an overcast and gloomy 
day. They started several deer, but unlucky for us they 
would not take to the brook, but ran tothe Blooming Grove 
Park. It was getting late and began to rain, so we struck out 
for home; on our way home we intended to make a short 
drive about the same place where we had stood Monday, 
Huff seeing tracks of a large buck there. We were hardly 
placed when black clouds darkened the firmament, 
the rain coming down in torrents, the wind blew and the 
old pine trees shook and trembled ; it was blowing now a per- 
fect hurricane, and we were drenched through and through 
in less than no time. Of course this settled our day, and 
we arrived at our home cold and looking like drowned cats. 
Our hunting thermometer fell down very near to the freezing 
point, but as soon as we had our clothes changed and were 
sitting around the bright and cheerful wood fire we felt bet- 
ter, and after eating dinner all was forgotten. We gathered 
around the blazing pine knots listening to and telling deer 
and bear stories until it was time to go to bed. 

Wednesday we started again full of hope and ambition. 
We had seen plenty of tracks the day before, and the storm 
spoiling our last drive, we decided to try the brook once 
more. Luck seemed to be against us, though the hounds 
started a large buck and several other deer, but somehow the 
dogs lost track, or got mixed in the hackmatacks, and all 
the deer they started would run the wrong way. Sam Rob- 
erts was coming through a ridge with the hounds, when up 
jumped three deer, a buck, doe and fawn, all laying close to 
each other. We secured the fawn and the doe. Fully 
satisfied with our good luck, we gave up hunting for that 
day. After dressing and hanging the deer to some trees, 
as it was too far and late to get them out of the woods, we 
returned home a happy and pleased party. 

Thursday morning we were all on the alert; we intended 
to drive a different direction, and the dogs soon raced a big 
doe towards our stands. They were running up a ridge, 
and she was coming direct to where I stood, but as she came 
up the hill she winded me, and turned back in the ravine, 
running with lightning speed past Nic E. about 200 yards, 
but he was only armed with a shotgun. The dogs soon 
started some deer again, and I saw a fawn shoot through 
the bushes like a bullet. I let go both barrels and wounded 
her, but not hard enough, as she fairly flew away, in the 
same direction as the doe. Our guide, Huff, hearing the 
shots, started on a run to the water, where he expected she 
would go; and the dogs were driving another buck also 
direct tu the brook. Nobody was placed on the brook but 
a country lad, and as he saw the deer coming right for him, 
being too eager he did not wait, but fired seventy-five yards 
before she struck the water, where otherwise if he waited 
she would have run within five feet of him. Huff came 
up just in time to see our country friend shoot and the 
deer escape over the hills. This endedour days’ hunt. The 
young fellow had to hear some strong sentiments, but it was 
no use crying over spilt milk. 

Friday was a nasty, disagreeable day; it rained and 
snowed, regular slush, and confined us to the house. We 
passed the time at target practice with a rifle, while our 
guides went in search of some hounds which we lost the 
previous day. Saturday opened bright and cheerful; it hed 
turned cold during the night. It was a grand sight to see 
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the snow, sticking close to their branches cave them a 
beauliiul apypraradcs dues Wao lo be Uul Mel Uay, as W 
had to take the 5 P. M. train in to Hawley. We concluded 
to drive once more the same bill we had driven Thursday 
We saw a gicat many tracks, some leading for half a milk 
in the open road, but somehow the storm must have driven 
the game from the hill, ae we did not start on We went 
on to the Hawley road, where we expected Hoberts Sr 
with the wagon lliere we hed theme to quake « hort or 
in the forks Wetook position on the lower fork roe 


and left the bounds to go in atthe Bleaming (reve road 
They earted « back in the forks aad « ar he 

of the chase guing and coming The deer wee phey 

amd seek with them wantll the barking died ows a te«f 
buck came to we We drowe to Hawk vhere « : 

at half-past two. left Haw! at or arriv New 
York ahout 10 o clock, well pleased d« the a it 

deer hunt ren 
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MINNESOTA WHISPERS. 


| AVING just partaken, with the hearty relish born of 
tramp in the dear old woods, of a genuine sporteman’s 

supper consisting in part of juicy venison steak, ‘‘partridge 

| pie, broiled squirrels and delicious tea, | am at peace with 

| myself, and in the mood for a chat with the brethren of th: 

| Forest anp Stream family 

| if I only had time to write out some of my hunting ex 

periences, I believe the result would be, that another year I 

should have the company! have so much longed for this 

fall. 

Upon the whole, the game season in this locality has been 
remarkably good, and for some birds of game the season is 
now at its best. During October ducks were unusually 
abundant. I believe a good shot could have averaged from 
twenty-five to fifty per day. I know that often I would 
shoot as many in an hour as I could back-load in. Duck 
shvoting, however, is nearly over for this fall, as the 
smaller sloughs are now frozen over. 

Partridges, as they are invariably called by the natives, 
ure fairly plenty. I went into the iton-wood thicket rear 
my shanty one afternoon last week, and killed seven in less 
than an hour. Gray and black squirrels are more numer- 
ous than the ‘‘oldest inhabitant” ever knew of their being 
before in this section of the State. I Jeft my house at two 
o’clock this afternoon, went a mile to an oak ridge, and 
killed twelve, seven grays and five blacks. A gentleman 
told me that in another part of the woods he counted four- 
teen in two trees. 

I made a statement in the Forest AND STREAM last fall 
concerning the weight of squirrels, which one gentleman 
called in question, so in the presence of three reliable per- 
sons I weighed the twelve killed to-day. They tipped the 
beam at exactly sixteen pounds and six ounces. 

Who would like a pair of the blacks mounted? 3 this is 
the open season for deer, rifles are cracking on every hillside 
and ringing in every valley. Already quite a large number 
have been killed, though the deadliest work will not be done 
until there comes a good tracking snow. It seems too bad 
that the deer are being so rapidly exterminated. No atten- 
tion is paid to the law, and in a few years a deer will be a 
great rarity in Minnesota, asia New England. If 1 wasn’t 
a clergyman in good and regular standing I would say, con- 
found pot-hunters. 

And now I would like to give a hint, which is also an in- 
vitation, to ‘‘gentlemen sportsmen” who have means to 
gratify their love of sporting. 

I know of no locality so favorable for club grounds as 
this. There is almost every varicty of game, many beauti- 
ful lakes abounding with fish, pleasant scenery, healthy cli- 
mate; and as the Little Falls & Dakota R. R. (a branch of 
the Northern Pacific) is now completed, one can come within 
two miles of this point by rail. I believe every man in 
town would cordially welcome a non-resident sportsman’s 
club, and render all possible assistance. 

If the right man would only come here and open a hotel 
(there is a good building within five rods of the lake which 
can be purchased or rented) where lovers of the rod and 
gun could be accommodated, he would be sure of a liberal 
patronage. At present there is no hotel in town. The only 
axe I have to grind in this is that I want others to have just 
as good a time and chance as I have myself; and I want 
good company. J. FRANK LOCKE, 

PILispurY, Minn., Nov. 16. 


MONTANA BIG GAME. 


A FEW days ago about four inches of snow fell in this 
£% county, and all the hunters turned out for deer hunt- 
ing; the ‘‘old-timer,” with his 16lb. gun, white hat and light- 
colored (ragged) clothes; the gay young tenderfoot, with 
little .44-Winchester, black fur hat, dark clothing, fancy 
knife, leggings, etc., and large amouatof baggage. A party 
of five from lowa hunted two weeks, killed ten deer, and 
thought decr rather scarce; while three old-timers killed 
twenty-eight in twodays. The temptation was too strong; 
I went out and killed eleven in two half-days. Three were 
very large blacktail bucks, that dressed from 210 to 265lbs. 
All the meat is saved at this season and shipped to Eastern 
cities. Many signs of large cinnamon bear were seen, but 
only one captured; that one weighed dressed 640lbs, Black 
tail deer are very plenty here this season ; peat 800 have 
been sent to market from this locality this fall. I know 
that one party of two men last year killed 600 deer on 
Powder River, 175 miles up the stream; of course, only the 
hides were saved. Deer are very thick there yet; 260 were 
killed by three men on the Cabin Creek this summer for 
their hides. Of course this is all wrong, and regretted 
very much by hunters generally; but in this country it can- 
not be stopped at present. We have an excellent law for 
the preservation of game, but it cannot be enforced. The 
main buffalo herd is southeast of us eighty miles; but scat- 
tering bands of ten to fifty are found in all directions, giv- 
ing sport and meat to new-comers and settlers. We meet 
occasionally a lightly built whitetail deer on the prairies 
here and in Dakota that are not the timber whitetail, nor 
the Virginia deer. They run like an antelope, are very shy 
and undersized, and different in every respect from either 
the ‘‘longtail,” or biacktail, mule, or red deer. We call it 
a ‘‘prairie deer;” what do you call it? 

Antelope are now in bands of 50 to 300, but unless a 
hunter ‘‘gets the drop on” a band, he does not hant them 
much; antelope skins’ were brought in by one party, the 
result of two men’s work in that in one year. Pin- 
nated grouse are quite plenty, but seldom hunted. The long 
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range rifle fn is coming up again among Western 
e have all kinds of guns here. I bought an 
old Peabody-Martini 45-78 evn leet foll army etrle, and ean 
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and bets are freely offered to that effect ; but for penetration 
a 40-00 would beat it. The cut ix peculiar, being fourteen 
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CARE FOR THE QUAIL. 


hatet ; aa ~ 

Now's the day. now's the hour” when the tender (ecliieh 
feelings of every true «porteman ought to be directed toward 
preserving the scatteredd remains of our once numerous 
family of quails. It would require but little trouble (that 
little ought to be a pleasure) for any person who has a covey 
on his place to make a shelter for them before the snow 


storms come, and keep it supplied with food, and then when 
a heavy snow comes and their food 1s covered up, they would 








































go at once for the shelter and remain as long as thcy were 
— 
Nearly every bird that escapes the gun could be saved 


from the one great winter enemy, the hawk, by simply 
driving four stakes in the ground, about two feet high and 
ten feet apart, with poles across, then covering it heavily 
with brush. 

When the ground is covered with snow they must run 
around for food, while the hawks sit watching as anxiously 
for their dinner; so the quail has his choice between being 
gobbled up or starving todeath. A hawk can sce a quail on 
the snow something less than a mile off, and if a quail appears 
in the open fields, as he is often forced to do to get the seeds 
from the tops of the weeds, his doom is sealed if a hawk 
sees him, and when a hawk once finds a flock he stays there 
till the supply of meat gives out. 

A great many people mean to take care of the birds, but 
the trouble is they think there may be but little snow and then 
there will be no need of building a protection; but a deep 
snow storm falls upon them suddenly;then they think of 
the birds and sally out with a stock of grain, but it’s prob- 
ably too late, they may starve before the food is found. 
But the great thing is a thorough protection from the hawks, 
and now is the time to do it. ‘Lhe protection should be open 
on all sides. DipyMvs. 


QUAIL IN VIRGINIA. 


r | ie Virginia partridge (Ortyx virginianus) is very scarce 

north of James River, from the Blue Ridge Mountains 
down to the counties lying on Chesapeake Bay. I hear they 
are abundant south of James River, in the country between 
Petersburg and Norfolk. Suffolk, in Nansemond county, 
on the Norfolk & Western Railroad, is a good point from 
which to radiate. Deer are plentiful also in the region 
round about Suffolk. The country between Fredericks- 
burg and Richmond and between Alexandria and Lynch- 
burg is barren of birds. Every year the coveys are scarcer 
and smaller, and the cause is not farto seek. The freed- 
man kills the old birds during the nesting season, and then 
in autumn the city sportsman goes out with his ten-bore 
breech-loader and slaughters them with an eye single to a 
big bag, and with no thought of the future. 

Every huntsman in Virginia believes that the partridge 
raises two broods a season, if undisturbed, aad when dis- 
turbed the hen keeps on laying and hatching till frost, try- 
ing to raise a family. Nothing is morg common in Eastern 
Virginia than to see a half-grown brood with a brood full- 
grown under the care of the same cock and hen. Perhaps 
in colder latitudes, where the season is shorter, they rear 
only one brood. 

Virain1a, November, 1882. 

Nores From Onro.—I have just returned from a two 
weeks’ hunting trip in this State. Spent a few days first 
near Deshler (on the B. & O. R. R.), hunting deer; found 
them plenty but hard to get at in the “black swamp” on 
account of the thick brush ana grass; got only two in four 
days’ hunting. Went to St. Mary’s Reservoir for one day’s 
duck shooting; bagged twenty-two, mostly mallards. Then 
stopped at Ada, Hardin county, on main line of P. F. W. & 
C.R. R., for quail and ruffed grouse shooting. Found them 
very plenty, often “‘getting up” five or six ‘‘bevies” of quail 
on the borders of one field; made fine bags every day. For 
any one who abe quail shooting this is the place to go. 
As I know that locality thoroughly, I would be pleased to 
give any information to parties wishing to go there. Nov. 
15, I shot three woodcock, and at the time there was two 
inches of snow on the ground. I have never found them 
so late in Ohio. Have'others? 1 also got a curiosity in the 
shape of a fox squirrel, with the belly and inside of legs 
coal black.—J. W. R. 





Nores From Wisconstn.—Deer are so plenty along the 
line of the Chippewa Falls & Northern Railway that a loco- 
motive recently ran into six of them, one being thrown 
some distance by the pilot. Entanglement with the wire 
fences along the line hus in several instances afforded hunt- 
ers ‘‘sure shots.” H. F. Conklin shot a white swan at Rock 
Lake, Jefferson county, which measured seven feet and four 
inohes from tip to tip of its wings, was four feet eight inches 
in height, and weighed sixteen and one-half pounds. W. 
R. Smith, in Chetek, has a collection of hundreds of stone 
and copper implements, embracing cooking utensils, pipes, 
arrowheads, etc., all gathered from Indian mounds near his 
home. Willard, Jr., in Depere, has probably the finest and 
largest collection of State birds stuffed and preserved. He 
has nearly 450 specimens and about 200 species. 





WeicutT or Mattanps.—Cleveland, O., Nov. 12.—Shot 
seventy ducks last Monday, one of which, a mallard drake, 
weighed over tfiree and one-half pounds,--MEarr. 
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Tue Boston DEER GonE.—Boston, Mass., Nov. 24,— 
Owing to repeated failures to obtain an appropriation for a 
new fence for the deer park on the Common, the Cemmittee 
on Public Grounds have decided to get rid of the deer, 
which have given the public much amusement since 1864. 
Councilman Eddy took two deer; Councilman Barry sent 
two to friends in New Hampshire; two were sold and sent 
to Central Park, New York; two were bought by Lowell 
gentlemen, and three were exchanged for swans. There 
now remain only three, and they will be disposed of as soon 
as possible. The rickety fence will come down. A small 
part of the park will be reserved for hotbeds, but most of 
the space will be thrown open to the public. It cost $300 a 
year to keep the deer. Recently three of them escaped 
owing to the rotten fence. One of them ran down Boylston 
street to the Providence depot, where he cleared a street car 
at aleap. He was killed. Another got as far as Brookline, 
and, in gamboling on some cliffs, fell over a precipice, broke 
its legs, and was killed. The third one ran down Charles 
street to Beacon, and jumped the sea wall into the Charles 
River. He was captured and returned to his quarters. 


Tue ‘‘Arr SPACE” IN RirLEs.—Philadelphia, Nov. 25.-- 
In considering the statement made by me last week, thai ‘‘a 
normal bullet can be fired from a rifle with safety even if it 
be many inches distant from its powder charge,” I request 
readers to remember that I am speaking of rifles, and that 
I am by no means discussing the effect of things other than 
bullets—such as snow, ice, sand, snakes, rags, etc.—on the 
barrel of a rifled arm. I assert, as a thing that goes with- 
out saying, that wet sand, e.g., will burst a rifle nearly 
every time. My experiments are as yet incemplete and un- 
tabulated. I dare not assert of the shotgun, as I do of the 
rifle, that an ‘“‘air space” will not harm the gun. —W. McK. H. 


Sipe Hunts.—The valuation of game adopted by the 
Gulf City Gun Club, Mobile, Ala., for their annual hunt, 
held Nov. 19 and 20, was as follows: Bear 300, wildcat 150; 
deer—buck 125, doe 100; fox 100, rabbit 12, squirrel 7, 
goose, 75; turkey—gobbler 60, hen 50; chicken hawk 25, 
owl 20, sparrow hawk 10, woodcock 20, quail 7, wild pigeon 
10, Wilson’s snipe 5, plover 5, papabot 10, dove 4, robin 1, 
lark 1, rail 1, poule d’eau 1, king rail 2, gallinule 2; ducks— 
canvas-back 25, black mallard 20, mallard 10, chick cock 8, 
pintail 8, widgeon 8, redhead 8, teal 5, all other ducks 5. 


MASSACHUSETTS.— Westficld, Nov. 22.—For some reason 
woodcock have not paid us their annual visit this year, and 
there were very few to the manor born. But to make up 
for this loss quail and ruffed grouse are more plentiful than 
for years, Where do they come from? ’Coon hunters are 


very suceessful this fail, that article being in abundance 
We are very anxious to get hold of a good 
g, but all we have tried so far are found wanting. — 


near by town. 
’coon do 


G. A. 8. 


Fiorma GAaME.—Sanford, Orange County, Nov. 20.— 
The outlook for quail this season is most propitious, as their 
last breeding season was the most favorable one they 
One of my neighbors told me he 
Snipe are very 


have had for some years. 
had already shot 300 birds this season. 
plentiful, and I get some almost every day I go out. 
Jobns is full of ducks, and it looks as i 
good year for all kinds of game.—Trump. 


St 


Kentoucky.—North Mae fetown, Nov. 18.—Partridges 
scarce, but reports 
at partridges, ruffed 
Will start on 
; when we return shall re- 


are in Bourbon county ripe same: A 
come in from the mountain counties t 
grouse and wild turkeys are very abundant. 
a trip to mountains about Dec. 
port again.—LitTLE Sanpy. 


CaNnapA.—Quebec, Nov. 18.—We have had a very mild 
fall, and our birds left because they are accustomed to do 
so, for they were not driven away, as usual, by severe 


weather.—G. 


THe Purpey Guns.—A valuable acquisition to a sports- 
man’s outfit is one of the ‘‘new rebounding hammerless guns” 
7 and 289 Oxford 

takes its name from the internal 
unding to full cock on opening the 
with a very simple, but none the less 
effective, safety catch, which precludes all danger of a pre- 
The blow struck by the hammers is very 
away with the possibility of a miss- 
The excellence 6f the guns 
manufactured by Messrs. Purdey & Son, both in shooting 
qualities and appearance, is so well known that it is needless 

All who use their guns heartily in- 
the past season they have not had one 
The sole right to manufacture their guns in this 


manufactured by James Purdey & Son, 
street, London. This 

hammers or strikers re 
gun. It is provid 


mature discharge. 
werful, thereby doi 
unless the cap is defective. 


to eulogize them here. 
dorse them, and duri 

complaint. 
country is for sale, subject to certain conditions. 


Serene aaa eae 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


ImporTANT. Shelton’s monthly issue to sportsmen.—Adv. 

Any person sending their address to R. H. Pooler, Serena, La Salle 
Co., Ill., will receive in return free a fine colored lithograph repre- 
senting pinnated grouse shooting on the prairies, also a catalogue 
of cartridge holders, belts, vests, &c.—Adv. 


Four Quorations.—Mr. Ramsey Macnaughtan, with his usual enter- 
prise and ability, has devised and copyrighted a price list that is 
wonderfully complete and comprehensive. It is entirely new and 
original, and besides prices on each grade contains valuable practi- 
cal suggestions. Any one sending reasonable proof by letter or 
business card that they are in the fur trade can secure one from Mr. 
Macnaughtan, 3 Howard street, New York.—Adv. 


Apvice To Hunters.—Don’t look into a gun to see why it didn’t go 
off; the gun was only waiting to see the white of your _. Don’t 
blow into a gun; the man who blows into a gun has for his epitaph, 
“He died as the fool dieth.”” If your comrade carries his gun with 
the muzzle ——- at your pericardium, hit him in the back of the 
neck with the butt of your gun. If it breaks his neck don’t feel bad 
for he will make a better looking corpse than you would with your 
- viscera blown into tatters. Don’t let your imagination make the to 
of your comrade’s head look like a grizzly bear and fire at him;.suc 
mistakes have occurred in this State four times already this fall; fatal 
every time. Finally, don’t go in the woods at all, for nine out of ten 
of you don’t know enough to handle a gun anyway, and your nerves 
are too sensitive to endurea run of buck fever without results fatal to 
yourselves or your companions.—Northwestern Mining Journal, 


We call the attention of our readers to the advertisement of Pool’s 
Signal Service Barometer in another column. It combines with an 
excellent thermometer, a storm-glass or weather indicator, of sur- 
prising accuracy, rendering it an article of fg value to the far- 
mer, and to all others who feel aninterest in the important question, 
“‘What will the weather be to-morrow?’ Beware of worthions imita- 
tions. None genuine without the trade mark and signature of 
J.-A. Pool on the back of each instrument. See advertisement. 
Parties sending money to J. A. Pool or the Oswego Thermometer 
Works may rely on their getting goods promptly in return. A repre- 
sentative of the Detroit Free Press recently visited the above works, 
and was astorished at their magnitude and completeness. No larger 
or more Senay ae establishment of this kind exists in 
this country or the world. About 350 persons are employed in the 
works, and the demand for Pool’s Thermometers and meters is 
constantly inc: Their popularity is well earned, for no instru 
ments are better ie or more serviceable.—Adv, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sea and River Hishing. 





Oren SEasons.—Sce table of open seasons for game and fish 


in issue of next week. 


FISH IN SEASON IN DECEMBER. 
FRESH WATER. 
Rainbow trout, Salmo iridea. Striped 
Black bass, Micropterus, two spe- lineatus. 
cies. White bass, Roccus chrys »ps. 
Maskinonge, Esox nobilior. 
Pike (New York pickerel), Hsox 
tucius. 
Pickerel, Lsox reticulatus. 
Pike-perch (Wall-eyed pike) Sti- 
zostethium. | Bachelor, Pomoxys annularis. 
Yellow perch, Perca fluviatilis. Chub, Semotilus bullaris, 
SALT WATER. 
ot bass, Roccus lineatus, Drum, Pogonias chromis. 
White perch, Morone americana. 
Smelt, Osmerus mordax. 
(> This table is general. Fors 
see table of Open Seasons in issue of next week. 





Pomoxys nicromaculatus. 


| Tomecod, Microgadus tomcodus, 





But angling is not alone a health-retaining and a health-giving pas- 
It is a medicine to the mind as well as to the body; and unlike 
too many pleasures of life, it scatters no seeds from which the nettle 
of remorse may grow to sting the conscience or drive sunshine from 
Like the unclouded friendships of youth, it leaves only 
Peter did not weep because he took fish with net 
or angle, but because he did what it has become a proverb no angler 
can do and have “‘luck,’’ and if Uncle Toby’s hasty speech had been 
as free from guile as an angler’s heart while plying his vocation, no 
angel’s tear need to have fallen to blot out the record, Blessed 
pastime, whose day never erds, but whose sun casts a perpetual 
radiance upon the ‘“‘simple wise man” who, regularly as the return of 
“the time of the singing of birds,’ sayeth to himself, “I go a-fishing.”” 


time. 


the heart. 
joyous memories. 


—George Dawson, ‘Pleasures of Angling.” 


WINTER TALKS ON SUMMER PASTIMES. 


IlIl.—ABOUT GRAYLING. 


Hide me, ye forests, in your coolest bow’rs, 
Where flows the murmuring brook, inviting dreams, 


Where bordering hazel overhangs the streams. - 
—Gay. 


T so happens that no one of the local brotherhood, ex- 
cept myself, ever fished for grayling. All have frequently 
resolved to do so, but none of them have yet found leisure 
As the next best thing, 
they require of me an annual recital of my visits to gray- 
ling waters. I am nothing loth, of course. On the contrary, 
it is a great pleasure, only less enjoyable than the reality 


to put their resolve into execution. 
itself. My ‘‘talk” this year was on this wisc: 


best stocked grayling river in Northern Michigan. 


day. 
While making ready for a few ¢ 


which they proposed to carry home with them. 


seatingly stale before they reached their destination. 


less, after they are taken. 
twenty-four hours out of water. 
has been broken to the palate. 


upon their flavor when freshly. caught; t 
their flavor when eaten. 


to anytning above a frigid temperature until the 
passed over into the hands of the cook. In this way 


idea, of the exquisite salmon flavor. 


see how many fish they can 


have his dollar-and-cent cupidity. 
“I remember a 


in 
either bought, borrowed or stolen from one of the neighbors. 


No marvel that that once prolific stream is now compara- 
tively barren.’ Scores upon scores of other streams have 


been similarly depleted in this State and elsewhere. But I 


am happy to know that this unsportsmanlike habit of ‘catch- 
ing to count’ is now deemed ‘more honored in the breach 
than in the observance’—thanks to the admonitions of the 


public press and the better education of the present gener- 
ation of anglers. 

‘On my first visit to the Au Sable I took all the fish I 
wished within a mile from camp. On my recent visit it 
took me a whole afternoon, casting over the same und, 
to catch enough for supper and breakfast. I was told they 
were plenty as ever fifteen or twenty milesdown stream, but 
I didn’t care to make the journey. I preferred to work for 
what I caught, having long since ceased to find my highest 
pleasure in angling where neither skill nor patience is re- 
quired to fill my creel.” 

‘In what,” I was asked, ‘‘dograyling, in their haunts and 
habits, differ from trout?” 

“*Their-haunts are the same, in every material quality. 
That is, the Au Sable has every feature of a trout stream, in 
the clearness, flow and temperature of its water, and in its 
tipples, eddies and pools. To simply look at it, any expert 
would pronounce it as promising a trout stream as he ever 
saw. When I began to cast, I expected a rise from 9 trout 








































































bass (Rockfish), Roccus 


Rock bass, Ambloplites, % species. 
War-mouth, Chencbryttus gulo- 


sus. 
Crappie (Strawberry bass, etc.), 


Red bass, etc., Scienons ocellatus. 


cial laws in the several States 


“A few years ago the Au Sable was the most famous and 
When I 
became acquainted with it, the fish were very abundant. 
In an hour’s casting at almost any point, asufficient num- 
ber could be taken to surfeit any reasonable angler for a 
But, unfortunately, all ang ers are not reasonable. 
ays’ sojourn on the river, 

a party came in with a barrel of fish they had taken, and 
They may 
have had a thousand or more, and to secure that number of 
sizable fish they had probably killed four times as many. 
With the utmost care the whole lot would doubtless be nau- 
The 
purpose of the party was well enough; for it is always 
commendable to remember the loved ones at home; but I 
never felt that I greatly complimented a friend by present- 
ing him with a mess of stale fish; and, except under very 
favorable circumstances, all fish become stale, however 
carefully packed, that can only be eaten a week, more or 
Neither grayling, nor trout, 
nor salmon, are in full flavor if they have been so much as 
Many an honest angler 
has lost vaste with his friends because the promise to the ear 
His — were based 
eir judgment upon 

The original flavor of salmon re- 
mains longer than that of either trout or grayling. But 
even salmon greatly deteriorate in two or three days, how- 
ever carefully packed. WheneverI bring any of my sa)- 
mon catch home with me, I see to it that they are kept con- 
stantly encased in fresh ice and that they are not exposed 
are 
have 
sometimes enabled my friends to get a fair, if not a perfect 


‘Since I first visited the Au Sable it has falien off in both 
the number and weight of its fish. But it still affords good 
sport to those who do not engage in the pastime simply to 

ill. ‘Catching to count’ is a 

species of vandalism in which no honest angler will engage. 
hose who do, whatever they may call themselves, have the 
‘low down’ spirit of the pot-hunter, although they may not 


eat many years ago, hearing one of a 
party of four boasting that they had, in two days, taken 
twenty-two hundred trout from the waters of ‘Stony Clove,’ 
in the Catskills, and I once saw a then famous judge ‘scoop- 
up’ trout from the same waters with a bed-tick he had 
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rather than from a grayling; but often as T have fished the 
river I have never yet se much as seen a trout.” 
“‘How do you account for their absence?” was the next 


query. 

Thad been frequently asked that question, but I have 
never been able to answer it, and the answer is all the more 
puzzling from the fact that the earlier settlers have a tradi- 
tion (and some assume to speak from personal knowledge) 
that there was once trout in the river, and that even now 
there are both trout and grayling in other waters not far off. 
If the tradition is truthful in regard to this river, what has 
become of the trout? Have the grayling destroyed them? 
If so, how did it happen, after having dwelt together in unity 
since the creation, in these latter days ‘the one has been 
taken and the other left?’ I know that trout have dis- 
appeared from a great many streams because of the changed 
temperature or diminished supply of the water, eaused by 
the artificial drainage of swamps, the absorption or diversion 
of springs and the denudation of forests. But no such 
causes have operated here. With isolated exceptions—few 
and far between—the swamps and springs and forests re- 
main as they were when ‘the morning stars sang together.’ 


| If trout ever were in the river I can conceive of no reason 


why they should not be there still, and if in waters where the 
two fish are still found the trout are rapidly disappearing (us 
is alleged) the mystery is all the more inexplicable. I wish 
some one better acquainted with grayling and grayling 
waters than I am would essay to solve this problem. 

‘So much for the haunts of the grayling. Now a word 
about their habits. I find them in just such spots as I 
would look for trout in the early season—on the riffs, at the 
foot of rapids, under old logs and in all kinds of shady 
places, but not often in deep pools. And they are like trout 
also in the manner in which they take the fly, except that I 
thought they did not come upas far out of the water as trout 
sometimes do when they ‘rise;’ but they take the fly as 
sharply, shoot off as rapidly and figitt as gamely. They 
make a more stout resistance at the outset than trout of the 
same weight, chiefly because of the great dimensions of their 
dorsal fin, which gives them a powerful Jever when they 
shoot across the current, as they usually do when struck. I 
do not think, however, they have the trout’s ‘staying’ qual- 
ities, but they are all game, and afford the angler quite as 
much sport as trout in any waters, 

“There is one thing about the grayling especially worth 
mentioning—the peculiar thyme-like aroma they emit when 
taken. The ancient Greeks recognized this fragrant odor 
in the fish. ‘Hence its generic name Thymallus, which is 
dcrived from Thumallus, the Greek term for thyme.’ [Hal- 
leck’s Gazetteer, p. 335.] I had never heard of this peculi- 
arity, and for a time 1 fancied myself moving through a 
forest-garden of sweet smelling herbs. None of this aroma 
is perceptible after cooking—except toa very lively imag- 
ination. In point of flavor, the grayling is the peer of the 
trout. Indeed, neither in its haunts, its habits, its gamy 
qualities or its flavor, is it at all inferior to that favorite 
fish. “ If not as handsome when landed it is even more beau- 
tiful in the water. In reeling one in, with the sun at a proper 
angle, its great dorsal fin, with its blended body-hues of olive, 
brown, rose, blue, green and pink, reveal all the dazzling 
colors of the kaleidoscope. 1am afraid I sometimes unne- 
cessarily protracted my ‘play’ to enjoy the exquisite picture.” 

“You speak,” said one of the coterie, ‘‘of the AuSable as 
having the flow of an ordinary trout stream. The popular 
idea is that the whole of Michigan, except its extreme north- 
ern portion, is practically a uniform oleae, with no high 
hills and no mountain brooks nor swift flowing waters, such 
as we have in our own State.” 

‘And this popular idea is not far wrong. There are no 
real mountains in Michigan. Nevertheless, the topography 
of the center of the lower peninsula is such that many of the 
streams move with considerable velocity. The current of 
the Au Sable, for instance, flows from one to four miles an 
hour, and its wateris as pure and as transparent as an 
mountain stream I ever saw. But when [ have said this 
have said about all that can be said initsfavor. It has 
very few beautiful scenic features. Its banks are generally . 
low anduninviting. There are not, so far as 1 traversed it, 
many pleasant camping places directly on its borders. On 
my last visit I floated several miles before I found a spot where 
I was willing to pitch my tent, and when I landed an inci- 
dent occurred that made me wish myself a hundred miles 
away. It wasthis: A party of ladies and gentlemen had 
just broken camp as we landed, and were awaiting their 
wagons to take them to the village. While thus waiting, 
the ladies amused themselves in gathering wild flowers, and 
in their rambles they had encountered a huge massassaugua, 
whose glittering eyes and warning rattle had sent them flying 
and screaming back to camp. Although diligent search 
was made for the reptile, he remained undiscovered. The 
incident was followed by the pleasant assurance from my 
guide, that ‘although a good many ’saugas were round, they 
very seldom bit anyone; or, if they did, a quart of whisky, 
swallowed at once, was a sure cure.’ As I has'n’t the 
whisky I didn’t hanker after the bite. My sleep in the 
woods, with nothing but a few hemlock boughs between 
my body and mother earth, is usually sound and re- 
freshing. But upon this occasion I was terribly nervous, 
and more tham once awoke with the fancy that every hair 
on my head was a massassauga, and the rustling of the 
leaves the seductive music of their blood-curdling rattle. 
Fond as I was of fishing, before morning I had resolved 
that I wouldn’t spend another such night for all the grayling 
in the Au Sable. But ‘how use doth breed a habit in a man!’ 
With the dawn my nervousness took flight, and through all 
the subsequent nights I spent upon the river, I ‘slept the 
sleep of unconscious innocence.’ Still, the knowledge that 
settlers are occasionally seen has made me less anxious than 
I might otherwise be to go after grayling. 

“It is one of tLe glories of the ‘North Woods’ that they 
are infested by no venomous reptiles; and during all the 
rae I have visited salmon rivers, I have never seen nor 

eard of anything of kin to the rattlesnake family. I know 
of some splendid trout, bass and muscalonge waters north 
west from Ottawa which 1 have hesitated about visiting be- 
cause of their bad reputation in this respect. But even this 
will — restrain me through another summer, if my health is 
spared.” 

‘‘When are grayling in season?” I was asked. 

“The grayling is a spring spawner, and is in season any- 
where from July to mid-winter. They are, perhaps, in full- 
est life and flavor in September and October, and thus fur- 
nish sport to the angler after it is wrong to take trout or 
salmon. In Michigan there is no more delightful month in 
the whole year than October. Asa rule, it isan unbroken 
[ndian summer, and as, late in the month, deer are in good 
flesh and are almost as plenty in the woods as grayling are 
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in the water, a combination of thetwo makes the Au Sable 
region a very paradise to the sportsman. I may add, also, 
that there are lakes~ near by quite as well stocked with bass 
as the tiver is with grayling. A region where bass, gray ling 
and deer are all ‘in season’ at once, and all equally abun- 
dant, should have a potent drawing powcr for all who take 
— in the use of rod and rifle.” 

‘‘Please take us with you the next time you go for gray- 
ling,” was the expressed wish of all present—not excepting 
my old friend from St. Luwrence, who had never before in- 
dicated any interest in any fish but his beloved bass. I more 
than half suspected, however, that his desire to accompany 
ine had its moving cause in my casual intimation that there 
were inviting bass lakes in the neighborhoo of this famous 
grayling river. G 


BROOK TROUT AND RAINBOW TROUT. 


1. following, from the Bulletin of the United States 
Fish Commission, are replies by Mr. Livingston Stone, 
to questions of Herr von Behr, concerning: 
I.—Broox Trout (Salvelinus fontinalis), and 
II.—Cauirornia TrOvT (Salmo iridea). 

1.—We always hear now that Salmo fontinalis is rather a 
Salvelinus (and there is no doubt about it), but don’t you 
have our 7rutia fario? You use the words Salmo fontinalis 
and brook trout as synonymous, while formerly we thought 
brook trout to be our Trutta fario! 

A. It is true that the New England brook trout, some- 
times called the American brook trout and commonly known 
aes name of Salmo fontinalis, is properly a Salvelinus 
(Salvelinus fontinalis), but the Trutta fario of Great Britain 
and the continent of Europe does not exist and has never 
existed in America. The common brook trout (Salvelinus 
Sontinalis) of New England and other States of the Atlantic 
mee is not the common brook trout of Europe (7rutta 
Sario). . 

My following questions are meant about Salmo fontinalis 
(Salvelinus): 

2.—How heavy do they get? 

A.—The Salvelinus fontinalis or common brook trout of 
the Atlantic slope varies very much ia size and weight. 
Those found in high altitudes in the very small and usually 
cold rivulets that form the headwaters of the streams are the 
smallest, and often are of such diminutive size that they will 
not average over two or three ounces each. The larger and 
somewhat warmer brooks lower down, that are formed by 
the confluence of these little rivulets, furnish the next larger 
size of fontinalis, and so on till we come to the streams 
emptying into the ocean or the great lakes, where we find 
the largest of the species. 

Brook trout were thought to attain the weight of nine or 
ten pounds until the famous ten-pound trout caught by Mr. 
George Shepard Page in the Rangeley Lakes was declared to 
be Salmo oquassa,* since which time the reputed maximum 
weight of fontinalis has had to fall a little, though I still 
think it possible for fontinalis to attain a weight, under the 
most favorable circumstances, of seven or eight pounds; but 
Atlantic brook trout of three or four pounds are now gett’ng 
extremely rare even in tidal streams, and in the brooks farther 
in the interior a pound or three-quarters of a pound is consid- 
ered & gore weight for fontinalis. 

3.—Are they living in the same water with 7rutta fario or 
Salmo iridea? 

A.—Salvelinus foatinalis has never been found naturally liv- 
ing together with Trutta fario or Salmo iridea. But since the 
introduction by humanagency of fontinalisin Great Britain, 

Sontinalis has occupied the same waters with 7rutta fario, 
and since the California brook trout have been brought to 
the Atlantic slope these two latter varieties (Salvelinus fonti- 
nilis et Salmo tridea) have lived together in the same waters. 

4, ~What time are Salmo fontinalis caught by angling? 

A.—Salvelinus fontinalis can be caught by angling in the 
latitude of New York city from about the ist of April to 
about the ist of October, though I believe the close season 
begins somewhat before October 1. Before about the 1st of 
April the water is usually so cold that the trout do not feel 
much like biting, and after the 1st of October the spawning 
season is se near that they do not care then much about bait 
or any food. As one goes farther north the season for ang- 
ling begins later and ends earlier. Trout are not found 
a south of the latitude of New York city, except at high 

evels. 

5.—With what fly or bait? 

A.—Trout fishing in this country is done mostly with 
artificial flies. The different variety of flies used are innu- 
merable. Those which are considered the most effective, 
taking the season through, are perhaps the ‘‘Professor,” 
*‘Montreal,” ‘‘Jennie Lind,” ‘‘Coachman,” Black Gnat,” and 

-“‘Cowdung.” When bait is used the common angle worm 
is the favorite lure for trout, but grasshoppers, various flies 
and insects, and particularly the grub worm, are used at 
different seasons and in various localities with good results. 
——— spawn also makes a good bait when it can be pro- 
cured. 

6.—Do they spawn also in lakes like other Salvelinus, or 
only in rivulets like Trutta fario? What months? 

.—Atlantic coast trout, like Trutta fario, spawn almost 
exclusively in brooks and rivulets; and manifest a strong 
impulse to ascend the streams to a considerable distarce. 
When, however, they cannot do better, they will, like other 
charrs, spawn on the shores of lakes, always seeking either 
aspringy spot or a clean gravelly one, or both. Their 
spawning months vary very much, probably according to 
the temperature of the water. At the Cold Spring trout 
ponds, at Charlestown, N. H., the trout almost invariably 
begin to spawn the second week in October, and end before 
Christmas, Farther north in ordinary brooks they spawn 
earlier. Farther south they spawn somewhat later, and in 

nds or streams which are fed by. springs large enough to 

eep the water of very even temperature through the cold 

months, the trout spawn from the 1st of November till some 
time in April. 

7.—Are they thought good for pond cultuwe? 

A.—In America, Salvelinus fontinalis takes the first rank 
as afish to be cultivated in ponds, provided the ponds are fed 
by springs or cold running water. Ponds not possessing 


‘these qualities are unsuitable for brook trout. 


8.—There seem to be different kinds of Salmo fontinalis 
in United States, for when some time ago I received a box 
of eggs, which were first cabled as lake trout, but afterwards 
declared by you to be brook trout (Salmo. fontinalis), you es- 
pecially remarked that these Salmo fontinalis eggs were of 
a special excellent variety, and my German breeders observe 


- *The assertion that Mr. Page’s large trout was a “blue-back,” S. 
. = a tous, We would ask Mr, Stone who has so decided? 
Ep ,F; a : . - 










Cloud River trout,” these three names last given being syno- 
nymous. Whenever anyone hears anything about Salmo 
tridea, or ‘‘rainbow trout,” or California mountain trout,” or 


always meant under all these different names. California 
has several other mountain trout, but they are not yet much 
generally known or much cultivated. 


Baird intends to send to Germany is the fish (Salmo iridea) 
just mentioned. 


quinnat spawns at home much earlier than our Salmo salar, 
but I might suppose that this entirely depends on the climate, 
because the California salmon which our Mr. Schuester 
raised in his tanks up to spawning time did not spawn in 
the California time, but in our Sa/mo salar time (November) 
or very near so. 





which see. 


Court 0 
or leased by several persons and is the celebrated Caledonia 


Creek. 


Annin, Jr., is the lessee of half a mile or more of Spring 
Creek, in the village of Caledonia. He derives his rights 
from a lease made by the father of the defendant. At the 
head of the stream are two mills and a dam, the gates of 
which separate the water in the mil] pond from that of the 
creek. During the summer months the water in the pond 
becomes stagnant and the weeds give forth disagreeable 
odors. On the 31st of August, 1880, the gates of the dam 
were opened to let out the water for the purpose of killing 
the weeds. This was accomplished, but the water, loaded 
with vegetable impurities, lime and sulphur, mixing with 
the waters‘of Spring Creek, killed large quantities of trout 
therein and did similar damage to the trout in the ponds of 
the State hatchery house at Mumford, three-quarters of a 
mile down stream. Mr. Annin brought suit against McKay 
for a thousand dollars damages, alleging in his com- 
plaint that McKay opened his gates with full knowledge as 


. FOREST AND STREAM. 


that these eggs are so very large that they indeed had believed 
them to be lake trout eggs. 

A.—There is, properly speaking, but one kind of Salveli- 
nus fontinalis, but they vary very much in quality. For ex- 
ample, the -small fish of the small, high rivulets, though 
very sweet and delicious when aan are not nearly as 
handsome and plump and tempting in looks as the trout 
lower down, say in the Cape Cod and Long Island streams. 
Neither do they ever grow as large, neither are their eggs as 
large. As to the eggs of the largest breed of brook trout 
1 think 1 may venture the assertion that they are fully 
twice as large as those of the eggs of the fish of mountain 
rivulets. ; 

9.—Of what State and lake were these? SoI dare say 
you have different kinds of Salmo fontinalis. Is this the 
case? I bought, for some years, eggs of Mr. Annin and of 
the Charlestown Cold Spring trout ponds. Were these 
probably of the same kind as those you presented to me a 
short time ago? 

A.—The eggs sent to Germany, and first by mistake called 
lake trout, were true ‘‘fontinalis.” They were from Mr. 
Clarke’s ponds in Michigan. They were eggs of the same 
variety of fish (Salvelinus fontinalis) as those received from 
Mr. Annin and from the Cold Spring trout ponds at Charles- 
town, N. H.; but Mr. Clarke’s eggs were from exception- 
ally fine fish. 

0.—You observed that you had a Salmo tridea hatching- 
house in one of ro Eastern States. Do the Salmo iridea 
spawn there at the same time as in California—in the spring? 

hich months are the spawning time in California 
(McCloud River), and which in the Eastern States hatching- 
houses? 

A.—In the McCloud Rivar they spawn from about the 
middle of January to the middle of May; but so varied in 
elevation, latitude and temperature is the State of California 
that iridea, I have been informed, is spawning somewhere 
in the State every month in the year. 

It is unquestionably true that the spawning season of 
Salmo iridea depends on the climate, that expression being 
understood to include all climatic influences of every kind. 

Salmo tridea spawns in the McCloud River, as has been 
mentioned, from the middle of January to the middle of 
May. In the eastern hatching-houses the same fish spawns 
in March, April and May. 

11.—Does the Salmo iridea keep, in ponds, its stronger 
appetite and greater vitality they speak so much of in Cali- 
fornia? 

I read. in the small book ‘‘Fish Hatching, Fish Catching,” 
that they are more vigorous in every way than the Eastern 
trout, but are net as handsome, have no carmine specks, but 
will live well in captivity and grow rapidly. 

A.—Salmo iridea retains its capacity for eating voraciously 
when confined in ponds, and when confined seems to keep up 
its well-deserved reputation for having a hardy and vigorous 
organization, though I should hardly want to admit that 
tridea possesses any greater vitality than fontinalis. I 
agree entirely with your quotation from ‘“‘Fish Hatching 
and Fish Catching,” that they are more vigorous in every 
way than the Eastern trout, but are not as handsome, have 
no carmine specks, but will live well in captivity and grow 
rapidly, except that I should want to substitute the word 
“hardy” for ‘‘vigorous.” It does not seem to me that the 
California brook trout are more vigorous than the Atlantic 
brook trout, but they are undoubtedly more hardy. 

12.—Mr. Von dem Borne desires me to ask the follow- 
ing question: 

What kind of places do those four above-mentioned fishes 
select for spawning; running or still water, on’ plants, on 
stones, on gravelly or sandy or muddy bottom; in deep or 
shallow water? 

A.—In reply to Herr Borne’s inquiry, allow me to say 
thatSalvelinus fontinalis and Salmo iridea always seek clear, 
running water and a gravelly bed where they may deposit 


their eggs. 


13.—Is there only one California trout, or is the trout 


of McCloud River the true rainbow trout, and has Cali- 
fornia another mountain trout? 


A.—There is but one California trout which has been in- 


troduced into the Atlantic States, and, indeed, but one that 
has been much cultivated. This is Sdlmo iridea, or the 


‘rainbow trout,” or the ‘‘California mountain trout,” or ‘‘Mc 
‘‘McCloud River trout,” he may know that the same fish is 


14.—Which one do you intend to send us? 
A.—Consequently the California trout which Professor 


15.—What month does it spawn? Californian Salmo 


A.—This question has already been answered under 10, 


A TROUT POISONING CASE. 
AST week a most important case, involving the owner- 


— of trout in a stream, was decided in the Supreme 
Livingston county, N. Y. The stream is owned 


On trial the following facts were brought out: James 















and are now in full feed, biting ve 
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to what the results would be. The answer is a general 
denial of the allegations in the complaint, and also denies 
that Annin had any ownership in the trout. When plaintiff 
rested, defendant’s attorneys moved for a non-suit on the 
grounds that fish in a flowing stream, never having been in 
actuul possession, could not be subject of property, and that 
as Annin did not own the fish he could not recover. Geo. 
W. Sill, for plaintiff, combatted this claim, and the court 
denied the motion. 

The case was tried before a jury, which gave a verdict for 
Mr. Annin of $130 and costs. 


FISHING NEAR NEW YORK. 


A® a supplement to the account of our ‘‘bassing” clubs,” 

given ina recent number, we print the following con- 
cerning the local fishing near New York in November and 
December, from the N. Y. Sun of Nov. 23. It is mainly cor- 
rect and bears the marks of a Philadelphian in the use of 
the word “‘dipsey.” It says: 

The extent and number of local fishing grounds, and the 
variety of species of fish caught thereon, make the waters 
near New York city bonanzas for the anglers, who work 
these grounds daily from the early spring, when trouting be- 
gins, till the late fall, when the striped bass run up the rivers 
and salt estuaries, only stopping when winter covers the 
waters with an icy film. In truth, old bassers are even now 
crying for a norther to chill the East and Hudson rivers, 
saying truthfully that the big bass won’t come up until we 
have a freezer. But it is anill wind that bodes no good, for the 
atmospheric conditions now prevailing, acting as a barrier 
to the run of bass, give to the general salt-water fisherman 
halcyon days among the blackfish and flounders. 

The sheepshead is the first of the salt-water game fish 
to leave its summer haunts on the mussel beds and sunken 
wrecks, full of barnacles, upon which it delights to feed. 
Where they go in the winter months is a much discussed 
question among angling naturalists, some of whom assert 
that ‘‘the heads” emigrate to deep water outside, while others 
insist that these fish go South in the winterand come North 
again in the early summer. This theory, however, is weak- 
ened by the naive query of an old practical angler: 

“Did you ever catch a ‘head’ in Florida that weighed 
more than ten or twelve pounds? You didn’t, eh! Well, 
then, do you mean to say that the big fellows, fifteen 
pounders, that we catch in the North go down South every 
winter and grow small before they come back again?” 

The weakfish keenly feels the nip of the early frost, and 
leaves, presumably for the Gulf Stream, in the warm waters 
of which he passes the winter months, thus incidentally 
recalling the theory of an angling writer that, as fish have 
their lungs placed on the outside of their bodies, they are 
perforce more sensitive of changes of temperature than 
other animals. The sea bass quickly follow the weakfish, 
and are followed -in turn by the kingfish and the bluefish, 
and to-day all that is left for the angler in the adjacent salt 
waters are the striped bass, lafayettes or goodies, fall 
flounders, tomcods, bergalls or cunners, and a few straggling 
snappers or young bluefish. Of fresh-water fishes the black 
bass are still taking the lure in deep water, and the pike and 
pickerel seize with avidity the skittering and trolling bait. 
But it is the intention in this article to deal with the salt- 
watcr fishes only, and of these the striped bass in the North 
and the rockfish in the South claim precedence by right of 
size and gaminess. 

From the fact that female bass filled with spawn are 
caught with nets in the deep holes in the Upper Hudson 
during the winter, many anglers incline to the belief that 
striped bass spawn in fresh water, but their habits in this 
respect are not yet accurately defined, at least so far as re- 
lates to the striped bass of running waters, for we find the 
latter very plentiful in their spring runs above tidewater, 
especially in the rivers of Pennsylvania, where they breast 
the strong rapids to reach the spring waters of the tumbling 
tributaries of the Delaware and Susquehanna, and where 
they take a gaudy, artificial fly and afford sport hardly in- 
ferior to that of salmon fishing. Striped bags of twenty 
pounds or more have been caught in nets nearly a hundred 
miles above tidewater in the above named streams, when 
resting in pools hardly three feet deep at the foot of the 
rapids. Genio C. Scott, in his ‘Fishing in American 

aters,” says this fish spawns in both fresh and brackish 
waters, but neverin the sea. Be that as it may, anglers 
well know that the great run of big bass begins usually in 
the latter part of September and continues far into the 
month of December, the numbers and length of the 
migrations being dependent upon the early or late advent 
of frost. In this fall’s rush of fish there is hardly a tideway 
of our local waters which has not its biting denizens. 

We note only the accessible grounds for a day’s fishing, 
for the enjoyment of which the fisherman needs only an 
early breakfast, being able to reach home again in the early 
twilight hours. First comes Long Island Sound, which is 
truly an angler’s paradise. Narrowing from Fort Sehuyler, 
it divides into three contracted but deep channels, flowing 
around Riker’s and North and South Brother islands, and 
then spreading out once more until it merges into the East 
River with its Hell Gate, Little Hell Gate and Brown’s Kills, 
each literally strewed with rocks and ledges. At the mouth 
of the Little Gate lies the Sunken Meadow, and around this 
and through the channelways are the best trolling grounds. 
For still fishing from boats, the following localities are con- 
sidered excellent grounds: 

Jamaica Bay—The Block House wreck, Canarsie, the 
Neversink wreck, Canarsie, Mud Channel, Rockaway, the 
railroad bridge. 

Newark Bay—At the Lighthouse, the Central Railroad 
bridge. 

Cosnmniunipaw Bay—Old Tom and the Three Brothers, the 
Sunken Marshes. ‘ 

New York Bay—South side of Governor’s Island, the 
Kill von Kull, Fresh Kill Créek, the Great Salt Kills, John 
Tobin’s Point, Coney Island, the Iron Pier, the Broken 
Point. 

North River—The Split Rock, opposite 128d street, off 


the Elysian Fields, Piers 1 and 2. 


East River—Pier 3 and 5. 
Harlem River—Kingsbridge, High Bridge, and McComb’s 


Dam. 


The blackfish of New York, or the tautog of the New 
England States, grows to the weight of eighteen pounds, 


but those caught in the adjacent bays run from half a 


pound to six pounds. These fish spawn early in June, 
freely -at fid- 
diers and clam bait. They are not considered by anglers 
of a scientific turn game fish, This opinion, we think, 
ig not sound, Let the angler strike any fish, from the 
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over hand, with stubbornness of muscle. 


boat’s towline. 


casional fair-sized tomcod and a stray snapper. 


head, porgies, blackfish, and others can be caught in goo 


and Neversink wrecks. 
grounds for local fishers: 


for striped bass. 
Gravesend Bay—The Stone Pile. 
Rockaway Beach—The wreck of the Black ‘Warrior. 
Prince’s Bay—Pleasant View and Gifford’s. 
Sandy Hook—The railroad and government piers. 


and Fort Wadsworth in the Narrows. 
Sheepshead Bay—Near the bar. 


ature. 
spring fish, and October and November for the fall run. 
Here is a bit of advice for flounder anglers: 


them, and the flukes will be sure to bite. 
tongs, anchor a few feet behind an oyster boat, on the beds, 
and your total catch will be large, and so will be the fish. 


sandy bed of a tideway. 

Tomcods are now in full biting trim. These fish hardly 
exceed half a pound in weight, and give little sport, 
although they are considered a yood pan fish. Bergals, 
which are now feeding freely, are looked upon as a pest, 
particularly on blackfish grounds, where they are active in 
taking the lure intended for larger fish. 

For neighboring salt-water fishing such as we have 
described, the proper tackle and baits are as follows: 

Rtods,—An ordinary joined natural bamboo, such as can 
be hought for $2 to $5; its weight from ten to fourteen 
ounces, and is eight or nine feet long. 

Reels.—A multiplyer brass, costing $3, and holding 300 
feet of line, which should be a No. 9 Cuttyhunk of that length. 

Hooks.—The Abbey & Imbrie Sproat hook of various 
sizes; for striped bass use Nos. 2 to 3; for blackfish, floun- 
ders, and such fish, use the 2 size. Tie the hovks on double 
gut snoods, using also double gut leaders. 

Baiis.—For striped bass, the shedder crab, shrimp, sand- 
worms and squid ; for blackfish, fiddlers and skimmer clam. 
The latter bait will be found killing for all kinds of small 
salt-water fish, excepting the snapper or young bluefish, for 
which the spearing seems to be the most seductive lure; but 
if you have not that, killies or mummychugs will be found 
a good substitute. 

Che list of grounds will show where the above named fish 
were biting freely up to last night: 

In the tideways of Hell Gate—Striped bass; turn of the 
tides; squid and sand worms. 

About the Sunken Meadow—Flood tide; striped bass and 
blackfish; bait, shedder crabs and sand worms. 

Varians’ Creek—Panfish; tide running up; sand Worms. 

Bowery Bay—Blackfish, flounders, dogfish; same tide 
and bait. 

Flushing Bay—Striped bass, panfish; same bait and tide. 

Arnold’s Point—Blackfish. same bait; first of flood. 

Westchester Creek—Striped bass; flood tide; shedder crab. 

College Point and West Farms Creek—Panfish, bass; 
same bait and tides. 

Pelham—Blacktish, 
worms. 


bass, panfish; flood tide, clams, 


THe Tarpum.—I have seen lately in the New York 
Herald articles on bass angling and the bass clubs, also the 
subject treated in the Forest AND STREAM. From these 
articles one might infer that the striped bass are leaving our 
coast to such an extent that there will be no sport in this 
line in the near future. Now, why do not some of these 
able atfglers who have caught. their sixty-pounders, and 
many others who are willing to try their skill on some of 
that weight or over, try the tarpum of Florida waters? 
Tuey can be hooked to a certainty; the next thing is to bring 
them to gaff, and no person who goes after them need fear 
he will not find them; they are very plenty in some rivers 
there. I have seen schouls of them which I should judge 
had fifty tarpum of from 75 to 150 pounds. I have often 
been fast to them, but with improper tackle to undertake 
the capture of them. I only once tried to catch them. I 
then fitted a strong troll line to a float, and thought I might 

lay him that way (having no bass tackle), but I lost m 

sh at the first leap from the water, breaking my line. 
should like to see a -good-sized tarpum captured with rod 
and recl.—A. B. D. . 


New Yorx.—Medina, Orleans County, Nov. 22.—Pickerel 
fishing at the Cove has been excellent the latter part of 
summer and fall. The Cove is situated ten and one-half 
miies southeast of this place, on Oak Orchard Creek; there 
are properly three coves where the creek has widened out 
to smail lakes or ponds. The water is quite deep, makin 
an excellent place for pickerel and other fish to breed and 
live in. Scveral ae from here have been up there this 
fall, and have had more than usual good luck, bringing home 
from ten to twenty fine pickerel, weighing from two and a 
half to four pounds each, and in onc or two instances even 
more. It is with feelings of much pleasure and longings to 
be there that I hea: the vcterans tell of their grand sport.— 
Sau NivTés. 









luck, und barb or kingfish to the three-pounder salt 
oar bier in the tremendous rush of an incoming or out- 
going tide, in water twenty to thirty feet deep, where a 
ound dipsey or lead must of necessity be used to keep the 
ine in trim, with the bait near the bottom, and he must dis- 
card the rod and trust to the hand-liner’s methods—hand 
Now, let him re- 
verse this method, take a light rod of seven or eight ounces, 
eight feet long, with line as light as good service will per- 
mit, and a nine-foot single-gut leader, and drop the half- 
ounce dipsey into the slack of the ebb or flood, and he will 
find that a five-pound blackfish will call for more of skill 
and taet than would a 200 or 300-pound shark ona canal- 


There is an old saying among the fishermen of the East 
River and the Sound that blackfish begin to run when the 
willows commence to turn green, but the fact is patent that 
blackfish are in their best condilion when the Jeaves of the 
willow are yellow. Below are mentioned a few of the best 
grounds for blackfish, which are also good for the run of 
small fish, such as lafaycttes, small sea bass, with an oc- 
The reader 
will bear in mind that all the places noted are excellent 
grounds for midsummer fishing, when large sea bass, — 

y 


numbers, particularly in Jamaica Bay on the Block House 
The following are the favorite 


Jamaica Bay—Broad channel, and the grounds named 


New York Bay—The Monument abreast of Sandy Hook, 


Flounders may be caught as early as March; in fact, all 
through the winter, if the angler elects to stand the temper- 
The month of April, however, is the best for the 


Take along in 
your boat a pair of oyster tongs, and rake up the mud with 
In default of the 


The best spots for flounders are in Flushing Bay and 
Jamaica Bay, although these fish bite freely in season on all 
muddy bottoms, unlike the blackfish, which prefer the 
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ANGLERS’ TOURNAMENT ECHOES. 


ao casting has made an impression u 


rule they do not discredit these records, as ae? 


distances. The fact that our records exce 


can do it. 


torially says: 


more; and the contention waxed high. 


wager. But tournament feats are not to be 
with fishing casting; it is altogether a different thing. 


cast upon a large sheet of canvas, thus avoidin 


with perfect safety. 
rod and line are 


long casting, and for nothing else. 


with the rod, line, etc., being then fis 


grass, of course, was fatal. 
things. 


make a long cast, and itis another to fish it. 


attach too much importance to tournaments of this sort. 


contests are of no value. 
can be finer? 
with that of others. 


two feet to the rod. 


cast underhanded. The Fishing Gazette says: 


In the “‘light rod” contest, for instant, Mr. H. W. 


arod was simply an a, 
woich the casting took pla 

ate measurement, and the jealous scrutiny of the eastin 
rival contestants make it impossible that any error was made. 


and that with a rod of only four and a quarter ounces! 


ment. 


fly-fisher. 

Until recently we have always looked with disfavor on the glued-u 
split cane rods, although we must say our experience of them hai 
been confined to English made rods of this description. 


Messrs. William Mills & Son, fishing tackle makers, of 
ments as regards weight and length, 
perfection; ever 


where the edges are joined. 
The cast made wit 


rod, weighing ten ounces. This cast, considering that it was from an 
elevation of a yard above the water, both in front and behind, is not, 
we think, much in advance of the twenty-three yard cast, made on 


the ground (and ot over water) with a ten-foot rod, at our first Fish- 


= Gazette Tournament. 

he bait casting with one ounce and two and a half ounce weights 
was not extraordinary, and will not compare with the casts made in 
this style at Hendon. 

An Englishman, Mr. H. Prichard, is credited with the longest cast. 
made with asingle-handed rod at the tournament. With a ten-foot 
four and a quarter inch red of eight ounces, he sent his fly out thirt 
— from the platform. His style of delivery is peculiar, as will 

e seen from the ForEsT AND STREAM description of it ; but peculiar 
or not, it must be wonderfully effective. 

Some anglers, in criticising these interesting fly and bait casting 
tournaments pretend to Jecry the merits of long casts. They say that 
@ man may by practice be able to make a long cast and yet be a ver 
agg angler. In our opinion this is a wrong view to take of the ma 

r. They are not angling matches at all, and nosensible man would 
claim that a long cast is the best cast,or proves the angler who 
makes it to be a clever angler. At the same time we repeat that a 
man who can manage a long line delicately and well will generally 
be able to use a shorter one effectively. On small streams a long 
cast is rarely necessary, on broad streams it is often of immense 
value. Then . as tests of the relative valve of different styles of 
casting and different makes of rods, these tournaments are unques- 
tionably useful. aks é ‘ F 

The editor of the Fishing Gazette is on the right trail 
The reason that the Americans cast further than the English 
is not that they are better anglers, but that they have better 
tools. We have never seen an English made split-bamboo 
rod; but from what is said of them by the English papers, 
oF must be inferior ones. If the editor of the Gazette 
will go through the large fishing tackle establishments in 
America, he will find no rods but what ate as beautifully 

ut together as those he describes. A fine rod that showed 


its joining would not be allowed to leave the shop of any 


D STREAM. 


n the world of 
anglers on the British islands, and the reverberations 

from across the water have just reached our shores. Asa 
have former 
ones, for the character of the committee in charge and the 
number of spectators, as well as the jealousy of the rival 
contestants, forbade the suspicion of an aeeaeee of the 
theirs bothers 

the English anglers, and before we finish this‘article we pro- 
pose to tell our transatlantic cousins justhow and why we 
The two papers which have given most attention 
to the tournament are the Fishing Gazeite andthe Field, and 
both have full and fair accounts, the latter by its American 
correspondent, Mr. Franklin Satterthwaite. The Field edi- 


We do not usually concern ourselves much with what are called 
casting tournaments, because they are, as a rule, held under sueh 
conditions and circumstances as to be of little or no practical value 
or test in actual fishing. There are many persons, however, in this 
country who may be interested in the question, and therefore we 
— the ahove report, as it is common enough to hear warm 

iscussions as to the iength of casts. Not long ago we heard a 
very angry one between two chance acqaintances, one of whom 
averred that he had cast twenty-seven yards (which was perfectly 
true, for we saw and measured it), and another gentleman who de- 
clared that he had cast twenty-two yards on one occasion, and he 
would be chawed into innumerable chips if anyone else could cast 
This tournament shows, at 
least, that it is possible to cast thirty yards with a single-handed rod. 
Thirty-eight yards and two feet isa very good salmon cast; we have 
seen it cast before, however, and measured it; but it falls far short 
of Pat Hearns’ famous feats, wherein he thréw forty-two yards fora 
put into competition 


Some time ago we heard of a competition at which the line was 
one of the most 
serious drawbacks to long casting in actual practice, viz.: the fric- 
tion of the line in drawing it out of the water, with all the weight of 
the water to weigh it down behind; the thing was absurd as a test of 
anything. Here we have a platform run out into a lake, raised 3ft. 
above the lake, which practically adds quite 2ft. to the length of 
the rod. Of course, the ground behind was perfectly level, (at the 
least) and quite devoid of straws and tufts of grass, or bushes of 
any sort. and no doubt the fly (if any) might touch the ground even 
Then, too, in most tournament affairs, both 
icked out. and specially adapted to one another for 
All these things are not in actual 
fishing. For example, the twenty-seven a cast we mention, was 
ed with on the Old Barge 

at Winchester, the bank not a foot above the water, with high water 
meadow grass behind, and a rising bank. The least touch of the 
There are no comparisons in the two 
It is no doubt a good thing to be able to make your rod do 
its best, and to make =e casts when wanted; but itis one thing to 
S We have more than 

once known men who, to show their power of casting, more often 
than not would over-fish their cast, and then when their fish rose 
bungled him. For all these reasons, and for the further one that we 
dislike anything like the introduction of competition into the art of 
angling, as destructive to the spirit of it, we are not inclined to 


We do not agree with the able writer in the Feld that such 
As a school for beginners what 
And the old angler can compare his style 
The platform being three feet high 
migit have added a little to the length of the cast, but not 
Next year the platform will not be over 
a foot high, and it would not have been higher this year 
except for the benefit of the bass casters, some of whom 


It will be acknowledged by all who know anything about fly-casting 
that some of the casts at this tournament were —_ marvellous. 
awes made, in 

beautiful style, the extraordinary cast of twenty-seven yards, one 
foot, with a ten-foot split-bamboo rod weighing only four and a half 
ounces. For our part we should have said that such a cast with such 
but the strict conditions under 
ce, the elaborate arrangements for accur- 
by the 
In- 
deed the examination of the distances cast by other anglers in this 
contest gives the last man of the seven credit for over twenty yards, 


Mr. Silk, who was present at the tournament, tells us that the 
measurements were made from the spot on which the competitor 
stood to the spot where his end fly fell on the water. and there can be 
no question whatever about the strict accuracy of the measurements 
given; this independent testimony from an unprejudiced English- 
man ought to silence all challenge of the measurements. ™o our 
mind this wondrous casting with such feather weights as four-and- 
a-half ounce ro«s is by far t e most interesting feature in the tourna- 
Mr. Silk says the casting lines used were of brdided silk, 
waterproofed, and this confirms our impression that lines of this 
description are, on the whole, by far the best that can be used by the 


But in the face of such extraordinary results obtained by their 
means. as we have referred to above, we confess that our views re- 
specting them are totally changed, and we feel certain this will be the 
case with most English fly-fishers, making full allowance for the fact 
that the casts were made from a platform three feet above the water, 
and undoubtedly this was an immense advantage as compared with 
casting done on a level with the water, still the fact that such rods 
will send a line out to such a distance, places their casting merits be- 
yond cavil. Wemay mention that we have recently received from 
Warren street, 
New York, a superb hexagonal Leonard rod, made to our require- 

a It isa stiff three-joint, ten-foot 
rod, weighing ten ounces. As a piece of workmanship it is simply 
joint is made of six strips of cane, so beautifully 
put together that even with a magnifying glass it is impossible to see 


a single-handed fly rod by Mr. R. .C. Leonard 
covered twenty-eight yards one foot, with an eleven and half-foot 







































































































maker with a reputation to win or to sustain. Few English- 
men care to pay the prices for rods that we do; and at the 
same time they will, as a rule, pay more for Take as 
asample of our meaning an Englishman and an American, 
each fond of both shooting and fishing and each with a fair 
— of worldly goods to enable him to gratify his tastes. 

he Englishman would not hesitate to spend $400 or $500 
for a fine: gun, but would think one-tenth that sum too 
much for a superior rod. The American would take the 
rod and a $15 reel, with a $5 line, making the outfit come to 
about $75, and would then say, “I think a $100 gun will 
kill all I can find to shoot at.” Just as the English excel in 
high priced guns so do we in fine rods, and this is the reason 
that we can get more work from the rods. 

We do not think that the limit of casting with a single- 
handed rod has yet been reached, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to see the rscord beaten each year, until 100 feet are 
cast. We believe that long casting is the only way to test 
not only rods, but anglers. Itis just as desirable to cast 
far, as il isto cast delicately, and a long cast must have 
some delicacy, for its force is spent. The man who can 
cast eighty feet can fish more water than he whose limit is 
sixty. ho has not seen trout rise beyond reach? 

English anglers are: very thorough. Their waters have 
been fished so Jong that unless a fly is deftly cast it might 
as well not be thrown at all. The trout become educated, 
as on some Long Island streams, and are shy. In this 
country, on the contrary, we have so many new and un- 
fished waters that the trout are green and will take any- 
thing; and this tends to make careless anglers, Take a 
hundred anglers at random from each country and the 
chances are that the English would have a larger proportion 
of first class ones; but they cannot equal our experts in 
casting because they have not the tools. 


RANGE oF THE SAwFIsH. —Dr. John Wilkins took a saw- 
fish (Pristis antiquorum) in his pond near Eastville, Va., 
last month, which measured sixteen feet over saw and all. 
This is farther north on our coast than the fish has been re- 
corded before. 





Sishculture. i 


+ 
FISHCULTURE IN MINNESOTA. 


R. R. O. SWEENEY, of the Minnesota Commission, has 
been interviewed by a reporter of the St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis Pioneer Press who reports that the hobby of the commis- 
sioner at present is carp, which he thinks the best breeding fish 
for the ponds and streams around St. Paul. He says that at 
present he is expecting a carload of carp in response to the ap- 
plications of the residents of Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, 
which have been forwarded to the United States Fish Commiss- 
ioner within the past two years. How soon the car will be in 
St. Paul he does not know, but it is expected every day. Any 
official notification that has been sent to him has either been 
mislaid or lost. He will, he expects, take charge of the carp 
when they arrive and distribute them over the State, as they 
may be allotted by the United States Commissioner on the 
applications made to him. The remaining fish—if there are 
any—will be placed in the hatchery and kept there for distri- 
bution. 

Mr. Sweeney says that he received 300 carp some time ago 
from Prof, Baird; but upon his advice had kept them in the 
hatchery for breeding purposes. There they grown well 
and had bred well, but the commissioners did not know to 
what extent as they did not wish to disturb them in the pond, 
and to find out just what the result was would necessitate the 
drawing off of the pond or the use of nets, as the fish would 
not bite. He believes that within a short time there will be 
plenty of carp at the hatchery to distribute throughout the 
States. 











The specifications for a hatchery will afford seientific infor- 
mation for extensive breeders, and will also show the owners 
of ponds how to manage the beds and keep the carp well. 
The usual requirements are two or three ponds, one lower 
than the other, for the purpose of drawing off the water. 
These plans will be em ed in the annual report of the com- 
missioners. To the farmers who have good ponds Mr. Sweeney 
says ~~ can get along without the drawing off process by 
feeding the fish it some especial spot on the shore each day. 
This will draw the fish there with perfect regularity, and they 
can then be selected and drawn out with a hand net. This 
process will keep the house supplied very regularly. 

“Will it pay to raise the carp?” is a question often asked. 
It is believed that it will, as the rapidity of their growth 
places them much in advance of otlfer fish. The fish market 
to-day requires a large number of all kinds of fish, and these 
always bring from eight to ten cents per pound, and the carp 
is a very good table fish. There have been 150 carp dis- 
tributed within the past two years in Minnesota by the com- 
mission. What the result of this distribution is, is not known 
as yet, as no reports have been made; but it is desired by Mr. 
Sweeney that those who have received fish from the State 
should report progress at once so that the facts in the matter 
can be placed in the annual report, that the ideas suggested 
by the experimenters may be practically tested by the com- 
mission. 

Of other fish in the State, itcan be said that 1,500,000 have 
been distributed during the past two years. These embrace 
the brook trout, whitefish,.-wall-eyed. pike, German carp and 
the California brook trout, known as the rainbow trout. 
These have each good quailities.and seem to be flourishing. 
The most satisfactory reports, however, are on the brook trout, 
which has been placed in almost all the smaller streams both 
north and south of St. Paul. The reports, however, give no 
very definite — except that the shin g is better in every 
locality. Ths brook trout is the easiest raised and lives apd 
propagates where no other fish will. In fact it is said that any 
stream that is warm enough for other tish is too warm for the 
brook trout. The pickerel is an enemy of the young trout, 
but the older fish can either battle with or is too quick for the 
pickerel and is therefore not disturbed. At Peterson, Filmore 
county, there is a nan named Hazelrud, who makes a speci- 
alty of raising trout; and he has found it quite a profitable 
business, as he lets the a out to sportsmen, whom he 
charges $1 per pound for all they catch. The brook trout is 
worth in the St. Paul market from forty to fifty cents. _ 

The California salmon are pr well, it is believed, 
but the numbers raised are not known positively. The salmon 
have a way of biting when they please, and they don’t seen 
to feel like it in Minnesota strcams. Some 150 of these fish 
are reported caught each season, and they are seen in large 
droves in the various lakes and rivers. of the salmon 
escaped from a hatchery in some way and have found a lodg- 
ing place in the Mississippi. Du the past season a few 
have been caught near Stahlman’s ery. The whitefish, 
which is the favorite food fish throughout the country, has- 
been placed in a number of rivers and is doing well. The next 
shipment expected will be whitefish and they will be Pecet 


in the grey Minnesota, and St. Croix rivers. 

fish which have 

have eee over — a. ae their size the ov 
breedei ving wn per year. Whi 

Rear, and the lakes trons Clparsoater north, have 

had a very good supply of this fish. The black bass, croppies 


eft the hatchery have been caught which 
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viduals in various conditions froni that in which the rudimen- 
tary network of generative tubules has just appeared in the 
corinective tissue, on up to those in which the: reproductive 
tissties are enormously developed in bulk and proportion to 
the mass of the remaining structures, there is a perfect gra- 
dation from their complete absence to their full development. 
This would appear to be very strong evidence in support of 
the theory that the reproductive follicles or tubules are de- 
veloped anew each season directly from the specialization of 
certain strings or strands of connective tissue cells. 

Many animals manifest a periodic development of the 
glandular portions of the reproductive organs, but I know of 
no form in which there is any such presumptive evidence 
that these organs are annually regenerated and finally alto- 
gether aborted as seems to be the case with the oyster. To- 
gether with the changes here described, the most remarkable 
changes in the solidity and consistence of the animal take 
place. The shrinkage of a spawn-spent oyster in alcohol or a 
chromic acid solution is excessive, and will, when complete, 
reduce the animal to one-tenth of its bulk while alive. This 
shrinkage is due to abstraction of the water with which the 
loose, spongy tissue of the exhausted animal is distended. 
A so-called “fat” oyster on the other hand, will suffer no such 
excessive diminution in bulk when placed in alcohol or other 
hardening fluid. In consequence of this variable develop- 
ment of the reproductive organs as well as that of the con- 
© nective tissue of the body-mass, the amount of solid proto- 
plasmic material contained in the same animal at different 
times must vary between wide limits. And inasmuch as the 
nutritive and reproductive functions of animals are notori- 
ously interdependent, it follows in consequence of the enorm- 
ous fertility of the oyster that a vast amount of stored 
material in the shape of connective tissue must be annually 
converted into germs and annually replaced by nutritive pro- 
cesses. Plentitude or dearth of food are also to be considered, 
but it now becomes alittle easier to. understand the physio- 
logical interdependence of the reproductive function and the 
so-called fattening process. 

The wilomeual’ belief in “fat” and “poor” oysters is sim- 
ply a widespread delusion, if it be maintained that fleshy 
oysters owe their rotundity to a deposit of oleaginous or fatty 
matter. Far from denying that there is absolutely no fatty 
matter in these mollusks, ldo most emphatically deny that 
the wintor plumpness of the animal is due to such a cause but 
rather to large accumulations of protoplasmic matter of a 
soft, ey! consistency, identical with the more substantial 
parts of the higher animals. This popular error in regard to 
the true cause of the plumpness or leanness of the oyster, as the 
case may be, is only another illustration of the very many 
erroneous ideas of the intensely practical multitude who decry 
scientific methods, which are after all only very rigorously 
exact common sense methods under another name. 


GROWTH OF CARP IN TEXAS.—The following letter to 
Prof. Bairdis fromthe Bulletin of the United States Fish 
Commissioners: Savoy, Texas, April 24.—My carp which you 
sent me the 10th day of January last are doing well, Some of 
them are eight inches long. The shortest one that I received 
was one and a half inches long then and is four inches long 
to-day. They grow like China pigs, when fed with plenty of 
buttermilk. feed them on the scraps from the table. They 
love good biscuit the best. They eat meat, bread, salad, or 
worms, and everything I give them. They are ry gen 
tle and come at the rattle of sheep’s bell to be fed. eed 
them as I would feed chickens, and intend to feed them every 
day. I have plenty of water for thousands of them, I would 
not take one hundred dollars for what you sent me. I can 
make them weigh five or six pounds this summer by feeding 
them well.—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

CARP IN KENTUCKY.—The transportation car of the U. 
8. Fish Commission recently arrived at Louisville with 12,400 
young leather carp. They were consigned to Mr. William 
Griffith, President of the Board of Kentucky Fish Commis- 
sioners, and were distributed throughout the State. 


Che Zennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

March, 1883.—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench Show, at 
Ottawa, Canada, Charles Lincoln, Superintendent, Detroit, Mich. 

January 9, 10, and 11, 1883.—Meriden Poultry Assoviation Beucn 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 193 Hobart street, 
Meriden Conn. 

April 3, 4,5 and 6, 1888. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’: 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the Kench 
Show Derby, for —" setters whelped on or after March 1, 1882, 
close December 1, 1882. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. C. B. Elbin, 
Secretary Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society, Allegheny City, Pa. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

November 29—Field Trials of the Robins’ Island Club, at Robins’ 
Island, Long Island. 

December 4—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

December 11—New Orleans Gun Club Field Trials on Quail, Opelou- 
sas, La. Entries close December 11. J. K. Renaud, Secretary, New 
Orleans, La. Entries for the Club Cup close December 1. 








EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. 
THE DOGS AND THEIR WORK. i 


HicH Pornt, N. C., Nov. 25, 1882. 

8 we stated last week, the heat between Beg and Ccuntess 

was unfinished, and, owing to the rain and sleet, very 
unsatisfactory. On Sunday an effort was made to induce the 
owners to consent to leave the matter entirely to the judges 
and to have them designate the winner. Mr. Stokes and Mr. 
Leach expressed themselves as perfectly satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, but Dr. Rowe would not consent, and the stake 
was accordingly run out on Monday, as follows: 

PEG AND CouNnTEss.—On Saturday afternoon, at the con- 
clusion of the heat between Don and Dashing Rover, which 
concluded the second series, Countess having a bye, Peg and 
Countess were at once put down. Starting off, a bird flushed 
close to Peg, but, owing to the rain and sleet, it was hard to 
decide whether or not a dog was to blame for flushes. Work- 
ing up the hill, a bevy was flushed by the spectators and 
marked down in the pines, and following them up, both dogs 
challenged, and Countess, who was urged on by Mr. Leach, got 
too close, and scored a flush, pointing just as the bird rose. 
She then went on and flushed another one; then Peg flushed 
one, and Countess followed suit, and Peg immediately put up 
another one. Then Peg got a good point, which Countess 
backed; and it was now Dr. Rowe’s turn, which he improved 
by missing. Then we turned back toward the teams, and a 
nice bevy was flushed by one of the spectators and marked 
down in the pines. Working toward them, Peg ran into and 
flushed another bevy and dropped to vee Following them 
up, one flushed in front of Dr. Rowe, and Peg soon put up 
another one, and the rest of them then got up. It was now 
raining quite fast, and considerable sleet was falling, making 
it very disagreeable, as well as spoiling the scent, and the 
dogs were ordered up and we started for the hotel. 

n Monday morning there was a heavy white frost; the 
sky was partially clouded, and there was a t, bracing breeze 
from the northwest. It was a morning to gladden‘ the heart 
of the fox hunter, and 
sport after the frost should disappear. Leaving the hotel 
about eight o’clock, we drove about three miles east to the 
— we left Saturda: night, Peg and Countess were put 

own.at 8:45 in a field o: to finish their heat. Consider- 


able ground was heat without a find, as owing to the frost the 





ave promise of a splendid day for’ 








birds had not moved; but finally in some sedge along a corn- 
field, both dogs ran into a large bevy and flushed them. Fol- 
lowing them up, a single bird flushed near Leach, and he cut 
loose at it, but the bird kept on. Peg then flushed one, and 
moving on a few steps, she put up another one, when several 
more flushed. Countess now made a gallant effort, and suc- 
ceeded in getting in a very neat flush; but Leach was evi- 
dently chagrined that she ha’ put up but_one, while Peg had 
raised several, and he gave her a taste of the whip. This put 
her upon her mettle, andin atrice she had two more going, 
and a minute later she added to her score another flush. 
Leach expressed his satisfaction, and the dogs were sent on to 
find another bevy. They soon disappeared in the pines and 
sedge, and when found, both were, for a change, pointing 
a large bevy, which flushed as we came up. The 
judges gave Pez a point and Countess a back, but 
we thought that the honors should have been equally divided. 
Working cn after them, Countess challenged and commenced 
roading, but the birds were wild, and two or three flushed 
before she located them. Meantime Peg was staunchly point- 
ing, and Countess was brought up to back, which she failed 
to do, but went ahead when Peg moved on, and roaded run- 
ning birds very nicely, but failed to locate them. Countess 
swung ahead and struck them, making a beautiful point 
which Peg failed to back, and went ahead, followed by 
Countess. Both dogs went by a brace of birds, which flushed 
behind them. Working on Peg half pointed, and then roaded 
a single bird, but got too close and the bird got up, anda 
minute later she repeated the performance. Leach now 
urged Countess to make an effort, and she responded by put- 
tingup a aT bevy. This was a better flush than Peg had yet 
shown, and Leach’s countenance was overspread with a win- 
ning smile. The judge scored a flush against Countess on the 
, and the same to Pegonthe single. Dr. Rowe kicked 
against this, as the bird was partially down wind, but the 
decision stood, which was more than could be said of the dog. 
This bevy went down in posted land, and we swung back into 
the pines, when Peg flushed a bird that she should have 
inted. She then half pointed, and commenced roading. 
sagged sae om Fae the left, _ out of —, of 
the judges, ropped very prettily on point a few 
sovilhs as the bird a but of course got no 
credit for it. Peg roaded out her bird very well, in- 
deed, but it got up wild before she had established her point. 
The judges consulted and decided the heat in favor of Peg. 
Down one hour ard thirty-five minutes ; altogether 244 hours. 
This heat was simply indescribable, and afforded avast deal 
of amusement to those who witnessed it. The quaint com- 
plaints and remarks of the handl:rs, together with the com- 
ments of the spectators, kept the crowd in a roar most of the 
time. Col. Leach, at the close of the heat, brought down the 
house by offering the brace for sale, stating that his price— 
four dollars and a half—-although seemingly rather steep, was 
none too high for Field Trial dogs of their oe. 

Don AND PeG.—This was the deciding heat, and after a rest 
of twenty minutes, during which time permission had been 
obtained to hunt the ground where the last bevy settled, we 
left our horses, and the dogs were cast off and worked toward 
them. Don, with his head high in the air, went straight to 
them and pinned them in = style. Peg, working ahead, 
scored a flush. Following them up, Don again made a capital 

int to a portion of the bevy, and Peg was brought up to 

ack, which she refused to do, and went ahead, and half 
pointed, but soon moved on and earned another flush. They 
were then ordered up, and the heat awarded to Don, who 
was declared the winner of the Members’ Stake. Down, 
fifteen minutés. Dr. Rowe again took exception to 
the i of the judges, claiming that Peg should 
receive creditfor her point as well as penalty for “her flush, 
but the jud failed to coincide with this view. This was 
the deciding heat of this interesting event. 

Don, the winner, owne1 by Mr. Chas. P. Stokes, of Rich- 
mond, Va., isa black and tan dog with some white. He is 
seven-eighths Gordon and one-eighth Irish. He is of medium 
size and well put together, fairly fast and a very light and 
easy mover and just the dog for a sportsman. We give a cap- 
ital likeness of him from a sketch by the well-known artist, 
Mr. J. M. Tracy, which was taken at High Point. 

Following is the summary: 

First Series. 

Peg beat Buckalew. 

Plantagenet and Dashing Monarch failed to appear. 

Brock beat Bessie. 

Dashing Rover beat Marchioness Peg who failed to appear. 

Daisy Laverack and Tick withdrawn. 

Don beat Dolly. 

Countess beat Billy Flint. 


Second Series, 


Peg beat Brock. 
Don Dashing Rover. 
Countess a bye. 
Third Series. 
Peg beat Countess. 
Don a bye. 
F , . ..Fourth Series. 


Don beat Peg and wins cup, also the Challenge cup. 
rs THE ALL-AGED STAKE, 
embers’ Beak 

Members’ e, 


on the coriclusion of the running for the 
e first brace in the All-Aged St © were 








ordered down. As there was a"special prize for the best 
pointer they were drawn to runtogether and were called first, 
Sensation Jr. and Don were both sick, and withdrawn; the 
six others were drawn to run as follows: 

Monarou. H, E, Hamilton, New York.—Liver and white 
ticked pointer dog, 4 year's (Ranger-Queen), 

against 

Croxteta, A, E. Codeine, Guymard, N. Y.—Liver and 

white pointer dog, 414 years (Young Bang-Jane), 


Ras, Elliott Smith, New York.—Lemon and white pointer 
dog, 3 years (Rush-Romp), 
against 
Bravo. Geo. N. Appold, Baltimore, Md.—Lemon and white 
pointer dog, 214 years (Bragg-Kate). 





Lapy Dvurrertn. John G. Hecksher, New York.—Lemon 

and white pointer bitch, 444 years (Duke-Fan), 
against 

LALLA Rooxu. Luke W. White, Bridgeport, Conn.—Lemon 
oe — pointer bitch, 11 months (Sensation’s Son-White’s 

race). ‘ ; 

Judge Smith having a pointer entered, Mr. J. Otto Donner 
was appointed to act as third judge while the pointers® were 
running; Mr. Smith to judge the setters, and also in the final 
heats, unless his entry should remain in. Monarch and Crox- * 
teth were put down at 11 o’clock in the sedge, when Don and 
Peg were taken up. Monarch is a good looking dog of fair 
speed, but seems inclined to hunt with his head rather low. 

e is not near so stylish a dog on game as Croxteth, but is un- 
doubtedly a fair performer. He was handled by Mr. J. M. 
White, of Chester, N.C. Croxteth has appeared so often in 
public that he needs no description. He is handled by Phil. 
fhurtle. Both dogs started off well, and ranged over the field 
in good style. After a short spin they were taken back to- 
ward the pines. Crossipg a gully, a single bird flushed 
close by Croxteth and handler, but the dog was not 
to blame. Working in among the pines, Monarch 
flushed a single bird, and at once stopped to wing. 
Croxteth, down by a gully, also flushed one. Monarc 
swung into the pines, and as he did not come to call he was 
followed and found onastaunch point. Croxteth came up, 
but did not see him and took point beyond him. Then bot 
moved on and Croxteth pointed grandly, Monarch backin, 
him in fo style. Thurtle flushed the bird to order an 
killed; Croxteth, sent to.retrieve, pointed another one, which 
was flushed to order, but this unfortunately could not be 
scored in his favor, as the other oT was kept in for him to 
retrieve. He then retrieved his bird in good form. This was 
all a very pretty piece of work and was greatly admired. 
Moving on Croxteth again pointed and roaded very nicely 
but the bird was down wind and he got a trifle too close an 
the bird flushed. Monarch then half pointed and slowly roaded 
his bird, meantime Croxteth swung round and made a mag- 
nificent point and held the bird until Monarch came up and 
half pointed, when the bird got up. They were now ordered 
up and the heat was awarded to Croxteth. Down thirty-one 
minutes. This was a capital heat and greatly enjoyed by all 
who witnessed it. 


RAB AND BRAvO.—This brace were at once put down in the 
pines and sedge. Rab is avery good-looking animal, rather 
above the medium size, a good mover, and fairly fast. He ap- 
pears to have a good nose, and did some very work. He 
was handled by Luke White, of Bridgeport, Conn. Bravo is 
avery handsome dog, of medium size; heis quite fast and 
moves very well, although not quite 30 pencetet and stylish as 
Rab. He was handled by Mr. J. M. Whaits, of Chester, N. 
C. Both started well, Bravo at a rattling gait, while Rab, 
although not so fast, ae to have a good share of hunting 
sense, and swung round the most likely places in a very know- 
ing way. Beating through the field without result, we went 
to lunch, which was near by. On the way an “‘ole har” was 
started, and quite a number of the spectators, with wild yells, 
gave chase; the frightened hare ran straight for alittle ge A 
who was curled up under the fence, close to the teams. e 
watched the result with absorbing interest, fully expect- 
ing that puss would pass into his wide-open mouth for 
safety, but just as she reached him his jaws closed with a 
vicious snap, and he made a grab for his intended victim, but 
alas, he made a muff of it, and all that remained of his fond 
dreams of savory stew, wasa gray streak along the fence, 
and the impression of his finger nails on the butt of the fence 
rail. After lunch a long turn was taken, but no birds were 
found, although several bevies were known to frequent the - 
locality. Then we swung back to the pines. The bevy had 
got together, and Rab pointed them in good style. After 
feeling for them he slowly and stealthily drew on a few yards 
and located them in a decided way that assured us that there 
could be no mistake. Bravo half backed him and was dropped 
by order. White flushed to order, but failed to kill. Follow- 
ing them up, Bravo challenged and dro to order. Rab 
went on and scored a flush. Rab then pointed at the edge of 
.a thicket, Bravo came up and half backed him, but soon 
moved on. The bird was flushed to order and missed by both 
handlers. Rab then pointed false, Bravo stopping, but not 
backing him. Moving on, we flushed a bevy that settled in 
a briar patch, where Bravo half pointed, and Rab backed 
until Bravo when he moved on. Bravo then on 


on and rere teamed 


bird which Whaite killed , Bravo 
ing well, They were then ordered up and the heat awarded to 


Rab, Down altogether one hour and thirty-five minutes, 
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Nov. 30, 1882.) 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








Lapy DuFFERIN AND LALLA RooKH were at once put down. 
Both of these dogs are well known to our readers, cuts of 
them having recently ere in FoREST AND STREAM, the 
former July 29, 1882, and the latter August 31, 1882. Lady -is 
nearly five years old and has never been hunted until within 
the past few wee She is very stylish and speedy, but ap- 

to be afraid that she would do soenotes wrong. She 
gamy on point, and with plenty of work will undoubtedly 
turn out a capital one. She was handled by T. re 
Forked River, N. J. Rookh, as she is called, is an es cial 
favorite of cae ot Wwe were more than pleased with her 
pectormene. he is not yet a year old, but so well did she 
ehave that all united in pronouncing her a perfect prodigy. 
She was handled by Luke White, Bridgeport, Conn., who 
owns her. They were started at the of the ome at two 
o’clock, and Rookh at once challe: ut the bird got up 
wild, before she had time to locate it, and several more then 
rose some distance ahead. Working on, Rookh whirled nearly 
round on a 7 gamy point, to a single bird, the Lady back- 
ing her in good style, White flushing the bird to order. This 
was a beautiful piece of work. Lady then pointed where birds 
had been, Rookh backing in faultless style. Then working 
down the branch, we flushed a bevy that settled in the edge 
of some woods, where Rookh dropped flat, and held her point 
for some time, while’ Lady was called up to back, but she 
could not see her well, and was dropped by order. Predmore 
flushed the bird to order, and killed, Rookh retrieving in good 
style. a. were then ordered up and the heat awarded to 
Lalla Rookh. Down thirty-five minutes, This ended the first 
series. 

CROXTETH AND RaB.—This brace, the first of the second 
series, were at once ordered down, and worked in the woods, 
when a bird flushed near Rab, and soon another one got up. 
Croxteth half pointed where birds had been, and Rab ked 
him - nicely. Then swinging back, Rab made a beautiful 
point, which Croxteth backed in magnificent style, and they 
were held for some time while Mr. Tracy sketched them, the 
judges giving them credit for the work ongeetine that birds 
would run from the noise of the crowd. This proved to be 
the case, Then a long tramp wastaken without finding birds. 
Rab finally struck a beautiful attitude, and Croxteth was 
called up to back, but before he saw him he also pointed. 
Moving on in some pines, Croxteth a just as a brace of 
birds were in front of him. Rab then pointed, Croxteth 
backing him. Then both roaded, but the bird had gone. 
Croxteth swung down to the brook and false pointed. Mov- 
ing on, he — inted, but at once moved on and flushed a 
young bird that flew only a few yards, and soon another one 
did the same. The spectators then put up a nice bevy, which 
were followed across a brook, where Croxteth pointed 
grandly. Rab, coming up, flushed a bird, and soon after 
another one got up almost under Croxteth, who remained 
steady. Working out the thicket, one flushed near the dogs, 
but we could not see if they were to blame. Then swinging 
back, Rab flushed a bird in very thick weeds. Croxteth here 
made a beautiful crouching point to a brace of birds. White 
missing the last one, Croxteth was a little unsteady to shot, 
but at once dropped to order. Then on a knoll, Croxteth 

inted in good style, and roaded nicely, Rab backing him. 

oving on, Rab doubled on a beautiful point, Croxteth back- 
ing him, but oe so steadily as he s ould, Rab moved a 
little and the bird got up under his nose, and he made a grab 
for it, but at once drop to order. Croxteth then got a 
good point, Thurtle flushing the bird to order. Rab then 
— and Croxteth backed. It was now Croxteth’s turn, 
and he made a stylish point in some weeds, and Thurtle 
flushed and killed the bird to order, Rab retrieving it very 


nicely. The judges consulted some time, and awarded the |. 


heat to Croxteth. Down two hours and eleven minutes. 
This was a a eo heat, and both dogs were warmly 
praised. This ended the second series. 


CROXTETH AND LALLA RookH.—This heat would decide the 
pointer prize and all were eager to see the contest, expecting 
to witness an exhibition worth the seeing and they were not 
disappointed. Both started at speed and Croxteth jumped 
into a magnificent point, which Rookh backed in g style. 
Moving on Rookh challenged and roaded and Croxteth the 
same. It was nearly dark and they were now ordered up to 
godowninthe morning. - 

Tuesday morning gave piu of a good day. There were 
some clouds with a light, but cool, northerly breeze. Leaving 
the hotel at half past eight, the dogs were put down a short 
distance east of the town and worked through some woods to 
an open field beyond, where Rookh scored first by making a 

rand point to a bevy that were scattered all around feeding, 
Croxtath backing her nicély. White, ordered to flush, went 
ahead of her, when both dogs turned back and Croxteth 
made an Samy point, which was instantly honored by 
Rookh. The bevy was then flushed all around them. Follow- 
ing them into the woods Rooxh pointed and Croxteth backed 
her, but nothing was found. Moving on Croxteth pointed in 
a creuching attitude that was one of the most singular that 
we have ever seen. Rookh, not to be outdone, copied his 
ition almost exactly. This was warmly praised by all, and 
ie. Tracy at once transferred the wonderful picture to his 
portfolio, and we shall reproduce it next week, with the assur- 
ance that it is no fancy sketch, but a faithful representation 
of the dogs and their positions. Moving on Rookh flushed a 
single birdin the dry leaves. Croxteth then swung down to 
the brook and pointed, Rookh backing nicely, the bird flushing 
as we cameup. Both then challenged once or twice, but 
made nothing of it. The judges now consulted and ordered 
them up and awarded the heat to Croxteth. Down altogether 
forty minutes. This gave the pointer prize to Croxteth. 


THE SETTERS. 

The setters were then called for, Mr. Smith, who had with- 
drawn Rab, resuming his duties as third judge. They were 
drawn to run in the following order: 

Tom. Major George R. Watkins, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Orange 
and white setter doz, 4 years a Duke-Bessie) , 

agains 

Don Pepro. Dr. Henry «’. Aten, Brooklyn N. Y.—Orange 
eo English setter dog, 2}¢ years (Ranger II.-White’s 

jaisy). ‘ 

SHapow. Luther Adams, Boston, Mass.--Black, white and 
tan English setter bitch, 2!4 years (Lincoln-Daisy Dean), 


inst 
Lincotn II. John C. Higgins, Delaware City, Del.—Lemon 
and white English setter dog, August 28, 1879 (Lincoln-Petrel). 


Lonpon. H. Baile Harrison, Tilsonburg, Ont.—Blue belton 
English setter dog, 244 years — 
jains' 
Daisy LAVERACK. Jas. H. Goodsell, New York.—Lemon 
and white English setter bitch, 344 years (Thunder-Peeress). 


Guapsome. J. W. Foster, Leesburg, Va.—Blue belton 
English setter dog, 19 months Seine, 


agai . 
Bessrz. J. Ott. Donner, New York.—Orange and white 
English setter bitch, 314 years (Ranger II.-Mallard’s Belle 


Lorna. Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N. H.—Red Irish 
setter bitch, 414 years (Elcho-Rose }. 
° anst 
Racker. James H. Goodsell, New York.—Black, white and 
tan English setter dog, Sept. 26, 1878 (Rattler-Leda), 


Cutzr, Max Wenzel, Hoboken, N. J,-—-Red Irish setter dog, 
8 years (Berkley-Duck), ; ; od 
- against 
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DasurnG Rover. T.F. Taylor, Richmond Va.—Black, white 
and tan English setter dog, 3 years (Dash II.-Norma). 


Brock. Geo. T. Leach, New York.—Red Irish setter bitch, 
314 years (Count Bosco-My = 
agai 
SmvutII. T. M. Aldrich, Providence, R. I.—Black English 
setter bitch, 3 years (Trim-Smut). + 








ForEMAN. Wm. Tallman, Worcester, Mass.—Black, white 
and tan English setter dog, 2 years (Dashing Monarch-Fairy 


IL) 
, against 
BuckaLew. W.A. Coster, Flatbush, N. Y.—Orange and 
white English setter dog, 3 years (Druid-Heller’s Ruby). 


PLANTAGENET. Jas. H. Goodsell, New York.—Lemon bel- 
ton English setter dog, 2}¢ years (Dashing Monarch-Petrel), 
ins 





months ago he was entirely untrained and very headstrong, 
so much so in fact, that it was thought impossible to make 
anything of him, but his performances here were nearly 
faultless, and reflect great credit upon his handler. Heis a 
very stylish dog and has considerable speed, he also possesses 
a good nose and is very staunch. We give an excellent like- 
ness Of him from a sketch by Harry Tallman. He was handled 
by Wm. Tallman, of Worcester, Mass. Daisy Laverack is a 
very sweet little thing, and ran a good heat, although she 
showed a lack of work. She was handled by E. J. Martin, of 
Wilmington, Del. Casting them off, London soon pointed, but 
the bird flushed wild a long distance ahead. Daisy then 
dropped on point, but soon moved on and scored a flush, when 
she turned and backed London who was standing quiet. Mov- 
ing on, a bird was flushed by the judges, and as it flew 
over Daisy she chased it, but came back toorder. Then 
in a thicket Daisy sat down on point to a_ single and 
London, brought up to back, caught sight of her just as 
he had placed one fore foot upon a stone, when he in- 





aga 
Prince Hat. Dr. 8. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Orange 
and white English setter dog, 3 years (St. Elmo-Maida). 


Excuo III. Adolph Nelson, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Red Irish 
setter dog, 4 years (Elcho-Rose). 
against 
Doc B. Robert Betty, New York.—Lemon and white Eng- 
lish setter dog (Jorsey Duke-Topsy). 


Diana II. Charles Heath, Newark, N. J.—Black and white 
English setter bitch, 3 years (Dash III.-Diana), 
against 
TRINKET. T. F. Taylor, Richmond, Va.—Black, white and 
tan English setter bitch, 2 years (Crack-Diana). 


Maia. Dr. S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Black and 
white English setter bitch, 5 rr (Dick-Clio), “ 
agains 


Luna May. A. H. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.—Lemon bel- 
ton English setter bitch, 3 years (Paris-Pear)). 














stantly froze in as magnificent an attitude as we ever saw. 
While feasting oureyes upon the wonderful picture, we felt 
amply repaid for our long journey, and will warrant that all 
who were fortunate enough to witness this performance will 
long retain a vivid recollection of the beautiful scene. Martin 
flushed the bird to order and killed, Daisy retrieving nicely. 
Then working on, Daisy pointed and roaded, and London, 
coming up, did the same, but the birds had gone. A little 
further on Daisy dropped on point where a lark had flushed. 
Then on some distance, she dropped on a false point, and soon 
repeated the performance. Then London, in elegant style, 
pointed a large bevy in some corn. Daisy, refusing to back, 
went on and flushed them. This ended the heat, which was 
awarded to London. Down fifty minutes. 

GLADSOME AND BESSIE were at once ordered down. Glad- 
some is a fine looking animal of good size. He is quite speedy, 
and if nothing befalls him he will be able to make it exceed- 
ingly warm for anything he may meet, as he appears to have 
a good nose, is staunch and has good judgment. He was 
handled by Mr. W. T. Mitchell, of Lynch’s Station, Va. Don- 





Raveien. A. H. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.—Red Irish set- 
ter dog, 4 years (Elcho-Rose), 
against 
Bessiz. Luther Adams, Dosen, Mass.—Black and white 
English setter bitch, 244 years (Dash III.-Conntess II.). 


PoLtux. Edward E. Hardy, Boston, Mass.—Black and 
= English setter dog, 244 years (Dash III.-Hardy’s Diana. 
ye. 








Tom AND Don PEepRo.—This brace were ordered down at 


9:25. Tom, handled by E. 8S. Wanmaker, of Elmwood, N. C., 


ran last year at Robins’s Island, and although not placed, he 
won honor and fame by his wonderful speed, good nose, and 
stylish way of going. e was suffering with a badly cut foot, 
but he gamely ran a good race, although he did not exhibit the 
speed that he otherwise would. Don, handled by Mr. D. Hemion, 
of Cool Spring, N. C., is also a capital moving dog, with a 
good turn of speed. He is of good size anda very good-lookin 
animal. When the word was given, both started off at a g: 
it ever a knoll, where Tom half-pointed and Don backed 

im fairly well. Nothing was found, and the dogs were worked 
over the fields a es a while, and nothing was done except 
that Don pointed a hare, Tom refusing to back him. Then, 
near a branch, Tom found a nice bevy, which he pointed in 
gk style. They were in thick weeds, and Don, moving in, 

ushed them. Following them up, Tom again pointed them, 
and Don backed rather indifferently. The birds were runnin 
and Tom roaded them, but was not quite cautious cnoug 
and flushed one. Don then moved on, and two > up near 
him, just as Tom made a nice point to the rest of the bevy 
which Don then backed. Waninaker flushed to order an 
killed one with each barrel very neatly. Tom retrieved one | 
nicely; Don, sent for the other, failed to findit. They were 
then ordered up and the heat awarded to Tom. Down forty- 
eight minutes. 

HADOW AND LINCOLN II. were at once put down, and 
worked toward the bevy, which settled in some woods. 
Shadow ran last year at Grand Junction, in good form, and 
gave promise of making a very fine performer. Although she 
was beaten in her second heat, she showed some capital work, 
and is a v nice animal. She was handled by on Mc- 


Murdo, of well, Va. Lincoln IL, handled by Mr. Robert 
Brown, of Amherst Court House, Va., is a very good looking 
animal of style and speed, and ran a very good heat. 


Working the last , Lincoln pointed false in the corner of 
a stubble field. Then in the woods, Shadow made a beautiful 
crouching point. Lincoln coming up, dropped on a nice 
int, but soon moved on, and cate’ sight of Shadow, half 
ked her, and remained quiet to order. Mr. Brown, who 
was shooting for both, flushed the bird to order, but there 
was a red bush in the way, and of course he missed. Shadow 
then swung round and ted, but soon moved on and roaded 
up to her , which she located in dstyle, Lincoln back- 
ing her nicely. Brown nailed this bird in faultless style, and 
Shadow retrieved it in good form. This was very work 
all pred. Shetps then moved on, — drep on — 
as though shot. Lincoln, coming up, also dropped on point. 
They were then ordered up, and the heat was awa to 
Shadow. Down fifteen minutes. This was a short heat, but 
a very good ane, 
Lonpon AnD Daisy LAVERACK were at once put down in 
the woods, Both have been described in these columns. 


London has greatly improved since we last saw him, A few 


ner’s Bessie ran in the Members’ Stake, and is well known to 
our readers. She was handled by her owner. They were 
worked round the bevy to get the wind, and Glad found them, 
making a beautiful point. Bessie coming up also pointed in 
good styie. Flushing them to order, they flew back and one 
or two settled in some pines, and the rest along a brook. 
Swinging into the pines Bessie half pointed, and roaded a 
short distance, when Glad coming up also roaded, but got too 
close and scored a flush, and was not quite steady to wing,but 
dropped to order. Then while crozsing the brook, Bessie 
caught the scent of a single bird, and dropped in the water on 
point; this was very pretty. Mr. Donner flushed to order, 
and missed. Glad then half pointed, but nothing was found, 
and he scored a false point as his handler had claimed a 
oer Moving on up the brook, Gladsome challenged 

ut moved too close, and scored a flush, he then swung 
out in the sedge, and whirled on a capital point to a 
single bird, which was flushed to order, and killed by Mitchell, 
and retrieved by Glad in good form.. Bessie, coming up, 
pointed on the edge of the bank, and two or three birds got 
up near her, but she held her point staunchly until called 
away, when two more got up close toher. She then moved 
on a little, and — pointed, Glad backing her. Mr. Donner, 
to order, flushed the bird, and killed it very neatly. Bessie 
a it in good style. This was first-class work. Work- 
ing on, Glad made a nice point just in time to esecspe penalty 
for a flush, as the bird rose a second later. Then over a fence 
Glad pointed in capital style. Bessie brought up to back 
failed to do so and went around him. They were then ordered 
= and the heat awarded to Gladsome. Down one hour and 
thirty-five minutes. It was now nearly noon, and we went 
to lunch at the house of Mr. D. P. White, who has extended 
many courtesies to the club, and was one of the first to offer 
his grounds for their use. He has a boautiful place, which is 
known as the model farm. It is in a high state of cultivation 
and is one of the best farms that we have seen in the South. 
The birds appear to be aware of this, as we found more here 
than in any other locality, and they were larger than any 
other that we found, reminding us of the full-fed birds of 
Long Island and New Jersey. After lunch we turned into a 
large stubble field south of the house, and 


LORNA AND RACKET were cast off. Lorna is a very good 
moving animal, of fair speed and style, and appears to have a 
good nose; she has excellent judgment and works to the gun 
very nicely. She was handled by Mr. D. Hemion, of Cool 
— N.C. Racket is a good sized dog with a fair amount 
of speed; he ranges. well and moves very nicely. Ranging 
across the field Lorna madea very stylish point to a large 
bevy. Racket was between her and the birds, but did not 
appear to mind.them. Lorna then drew quite a distance 
with ber head in the air and located her birds in capital style, 
Racket backing her in good style. This was very well done 
by Lorna. The birds were ordered flushed, and each handler 
killed a bird and each dog retrieved very well. Following 
the birds Racket challenged, but got too close and scored a 
flush and pr pee to wing. The judges consulted and ordered 
them up and awarded the heat to Lorna. Down fourteen 
minutes. This was rather a short heat, but the judges stated 
that Lorna showed plainly that she was much the better dog 
and they thought it useless to continue the heat. Mr. Martin 
took exceptions to the decision and withdrew all of his dogs 
from the trials, 

.CateF AND DasHine Rover were then called, and after a 
more wait for Chief they were put down in the sedge at 1:23, 
Chief has run before in the mm Field Trials, and Rover 
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ran in the Members’ Stake. Chief was handled by Mr. J. T. Mil- 
ler, of Montauk, N.J., and Rover by Tallman. Working through 
the sedge into some corn, Chief made a nice point which 
Rover refused to back, but as Chief drew on and again 
inted Rover backed him very well. The birds were flushed 
order and neatly missed by both handlers. This was good 
work for the dogs, and as birds were none too plenty the guns 
were fairly entitled to the praise they received. Moving on, 
Rover scored a flush, while Chief pointed, but soon moved 
on and also flushed. Rover then —— _ _— — 
thief, swinging into some pines, pointed nicely. ver, 
oalled up, half are bey and hal neoen The bird was flushed 
to order and killed, Chief retrieving very well. They were now 
ordered up and the heat was awarded to Chief. Down four- 
teen minutes. 

Brock AND Smut II. were now called for, but Smut was 
absent, and Brock was declared the winner of the heat. We 
were getting through the work much faster than had been 
expected, and the next brace in order not being on hand, 
Raleigh and Adams’s Bessie were put down. Their work will 
be found in its proper order. 

FOREMAN AND BUCKALEW were not pt down until after 
two other brace had run, and it was twenty-two minutes past 
three when they were cast off at the edge of some woods. 
Foreman, whose likeness we published a short time since, is a 
capital moving dog with a good turn of speed. He had done 
no work for more than a week, and was rank and not under 

ood control. He did not do himself justice, as he is a capital 

og when he settles to his work. He was handled by his 
owner, Wm. Tallman. Buckalew, whoran in the Members’ 
Stake, was handled by Theodore Predmore, of Forked River, 
N. J. Working through the woods out into a stubble field 
Foreman pointed, and Buck., refusing to back, went in and 
stole the point, which proved to be false. Then, through some 
woods into a cornfield, Foreman pointed and Tallman flushed 
and killed to order. Foreman, sent to retrieve, failed to find 
the bird, which was only winged and had run. Buck. then 
swung over a knoll and pointed, Foreman backing him nicely. 
Predmore flushed the bird toorder and missed; Foreman then 
pointed and Buck. backed him, but after roading a while very 
nicely, Foreman failed to find; Buck. thei made a good point 
under a treetop, from which the bird was flushed after some 
trouble to find it. Then turning into the woods, Buck. chal- 
lenged, but moving on, he scored a flush; Foreman then drop- 
ped on a nice point, the bird flushing when we came up; he then 
swung ahead, and when found was on point; three birds flushed 
ashis handler came up, and the = coming up, several 
more got up. Then Buck. pointed false, Foreman backing 
him nicely. A little further on Foreman dropped on a beauti- 
ful point, which Buck. refused to honor, but crowded in ahead 
and flushed the bird. Foreman soon nailed another one, Buck. 
backing him nicely. Tallman flushed to order and winged 
the bird, which fell in « thicket, and Foreman, sent to retrieve, 
did not find it asit fell among a bevy which he flushed. 
Foreman then pointed at the edge of some sprouts and Buck. 
backed him, but the birds hadrun and nothing was found. They 
were then ordered upand the heat was awarded to Foreman. 
Down one hour and eighteen minutes. Just before the close 
of this heat Col. Leach luckily discovered that one barrel of 
Tallman’s gun was filled with mud, which would undoubtedl 
have caused a serious accident had the gun been fired while 


in this condition. 
SUMMARY. 


POINTERS. 
First Series. 
Croxteth beat Monarch. 
Rab beat Bravo. 
Lalla Rookh beat Lady Dufferin. 


Second Series. 




































































































Croxteth beat Rab. 
Lalla Rookh a bye. 
. Third Series. 


Croxteth beat Lalla Rookh and wins the pointer prize. 


SETTERS. 

= First Series. 
Tom beat Don Pedro. 
Shadow beat Lincoln II. 
London beat Daisy Laverack. 
Gladsome beat Donner’s Bessie. 
Lorna beat Racket. 
Chief beat Dashing Rover. 
Brock beat Smut 1I.—withdrawn. 
Foreman beat Buckalew. 
Prince Hal beat Plantagenet—withdrawn. 
Doc. B. beat Elcho III. 
Trinket beat Diana IT. 
Maida beat Luna May. : 
Raleigh beat Adams’s Bessie. 


Pollux a bye. 
Second Series, 
‘Tom beat Shadow. 
London beat Gladsome. 
Lorna beat Chief. 


Brock beat Foreman. 
Prince Hal beat Doc. B. 


Trinket beat Maida. 
Raleigh beat Pollux. 
Third Series. 
London beat Tom. 
Lorna beat Brock. 
Trinket beat Prince Hal. 
Raleigh a bye. 
Fourth Series. 
London beat Croxteth. 
Raleigh beat Lorna. 
Trinket a bye. 
Fifth Series. 
Trinket beat Raleigh. . 
London a bye. 
Sixth Series. 
London beat Trinket and won first prize, $250. 
Seventh Series. 
Gladsome beat Tom. 
Eighth Series. 


Croxteth beat Gladsome and wins second prize, $150. Glad- 
some and Lalla Rookh divide third, $100. 


At a meeting of the club, on Friday evening, Mr. W. A. 
Coster was appointed to act as judge in place of Judge Kin- 
ney, who was obliged toreturn home. The club then unapi- 
mously voted that Mr. W. T. Mitchell, of Lynch’s Station, 
Va., be hereafter debarred from icipation in any con- 
tests of the Eastern Field Trials Club, and the secretary was 
instructed to notify him of this action at once. Following is 
a copy of the secretary’s notification: 

Hieu Port, N. C., Nov. 

At a meeting of the Eastern Field Trials Club, held at 8 P. M., the 
following reat ution was unanimously adopted, viz.: 

First—That W. T. Mitchell, by reason of his conduct d therun- 
ning of the puehares Stake, be hereafter debarred from participation 
in any contests of the Eastern Field Trials @lub. 

Second—That the club return to the owners of such puppies as are 
entered for the present Derby the amount of their entries, unless 
some handler other than Mr. Mitchell » ork them through the present 


meeting. 
Third—That the substance of this resolution be communicated in 


writing to Mr. Mitchell and his employers, and to the latter by tele- 
TPE th—That this resolution take effect ey: 
(Signed) W. A. Cosrsr, Secretary E. F. T. Club, 


24, 1882. 








THE DERBY. 


[Special Dispatch to Forest and Stream.] 
Hicu Pornt, N. C., Nov. 27, 1882. 


The dogs in the Derby Stakes were drawn to run as follows: 
Chas. P. Stokes, Richmond, Va.—Black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, August 6 (Dr. Syntax- 


DASHING MASCOTTE. 
Neilson’s Rose), 


against 


Srr Joun. J. Otto Donner, New York.—Orange and white 


English setter dog, January (Ranger II.-Mallard’s Belle). 





PEBBLE. Prof. H. J. Rice, Brooklyn, New York.—Blue 


belton English setter bitch, Sept. 14 (Count Noser-Maple). 
: against 


Byron. Wm. Mahone, Jr., Petersburg, Va.—Red Irish set- 


ter dog, Aug. 11 (D’Jonce-Jane). 





DasSHING THEO. Chas. P. Stokes, Richmond, Va.—Black, 
white and tan English setter dog, August 6 (Dr. Syntax- 


Neilson’s Rose), 
¢ against 


Lapiz Fayne. Dr.-S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Blue 
belton English setter bitch, August 30 (Emperor Fred-Wanda.. 


Tick. George W. Post, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Liver and white 





dog, May (Bob-Dido), 
against 


CoLONEL NoBLE. Chas. Antoine, New York.—Black, white 


and tan English setter dog, July 18 (Count Noble-Nellie). 





Roy. Edward E. Hardy, Boston, Mass.—White, with black 


head English setter dog, 


St. Eimo IV. ) 
white and tan English setter dog, April 20 (St. Elmo-Clio). 


Countess MayYII. Luther Adams, Boston, 


une 9 (Pindee-Flora), 
against 





May), 
against 
DARKNESS. 
June 13 (Chipps-Nettie). 


Lorna DOONE. Sooner M. Nash, New York.—Orange bel- 


sh, June 4 (Royal-Madge), 


ton English setter bi 
against 


Merc. Charles J. Stewart, Jamaica, N. Y.—Red Irish setter 


bitch, July (Chief-Beesey). 





Exisa. Edward E. Hardy, Boston, Mass.—Black, white and 


tan English setter bitch, April 6 (Drake-Countess May), 
against 

Serton. A. E. Godeffroy 

white dog, May 12 (Croxteth-Vinnic). 





IsaBELLA II. Wm. H. Thayer, Bristol, R. I.—Blue, gray 


and tan English setter bitch, May 31 (Schuyler-Isabella), 
ainst 


a : 
LALLA Roox#. Luke W. White, Bridgeport, Conn.—Lemon 


and white bitch, December (Sensation’s Son-Grace). 





The running began Saturday mornin: 
were scarce and the work was slow. 
of the running: 

First Series. 

Sir John beat Dashing Mascotte—withdrawn. 

Byron beat Pebble--withdrawn, 

Dashing Theo beat Lady Fayne. 

Tick beat Colonel Noble. 

St. Elmo IV. beat Roy. 

Darkness beat Countess May II. 

Meg beat Lorna Doone—withdrawn. 

Sefton beat Elsa. 

Lalla Rookh beat Isabella IT. 


Second Series. 
Byron beat Sir John. _ 
Tick beat St. Elmo IV. 
Darkness beat Meg. 
Lalla Rookh beat Sefton. 

Third Series. 
Tick beat Byron. 
Darkness beat Lalla Rookh. 

Fourth Series. 


Darkness beat Tick and won first prize. 


It was then agreed by the handlers that the judges should 
be requested to award the remaining prizes without further 
running. Accordingly, the second prize was awarded to Tick, 

ided between Lalla Rookh and Byron. 
The prize offered by Mr. Heckscher to be awarded to the dog 
6 


and the third was divi 


showing the best natural ability was given to Sefton. 
trials were concluded at three o’clock. 

Full details of the running, with picturesof the winners, 
will appear next week. 


FORCE IN TRAINING.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
‘‘Breaker” comes down on force in retrieving and hopes the 
day is not far distant when twisting the poor animal’s nose or 

iking him will be eutirely done away with. But then he 
ton not mean entirely, for later on he says, “Of course in 
some parts of their education it is necessary to use force 
especially when teaching them to drop to shot or wing.” t 
would like ‘‘Breaker” to inform us what kind of force he 
applies to that part of their education. Nose-twisting is as 
ancient as it is brutal, and few trainers use it at the present 
day. The old-fashioned spike collar was unnecessarily severe, 
but the late invention, which has an automatic spring to 
loosen the collar the instant the cord is slacked, and causes it 
to remain loose until pulled by the trainer, is a humane in- 
strument, and far preferable to the whip or any other a 
ance. The dogis not unnecessarily punished if the trainer 
understands his business and controls his temper. ‘Breaker” 
certainly has been fortunate in getting dogs on which no 
force was needed to teach them to come when called and to 
retrieve. If he is a professional trainer (which his letter gives 
us to understand), I will wager a very large apple that he is 
the only one in América who has been blessed with such luck. 
Let us hear from the professional trainers; it will benefit the 
sporting public to learnfrom their experience. Will ‘‘Breaker” 
tell us how he teaches a dog of from three to five years old to 
retrieve without force? A which is easier for the man 
whose time is very precious, but- who wants a broken dog 
and cannot afford to pay from $50 to $150 to have it broken— 
to spend two or three months teaching a young puppy to re- 
trieve in play and earnest, or to wait until the pup is ten 
months or a year old and then teach him by means of auto- 
matic spike collar in from three days to threé weeks? 
Obedience needs no punishment, but where the dog refuses to 
obey you must use—FORCE. 


NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS.—Mempbhis, Nov. 24, 1882.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: We went over a portion of our field 
trials grounds at Grand Junction last Wednesday, and found 
birds very plentiful. We did not have time to get over half 
the grounds, and did not closely hunt what we did over. 
We found twenty-four large coveys, and think we find as 
many more on the other part of the grounds, which we will 
draw next Thursday. We will locate the coveys and throw 
wheat where we find them, which will enable us to find them 
without much lossof time during the trials. The trials will 
be the ever held in aa from present indications.— 


D. BrysoW, Sec’y N. A. K. Cha’ 







Dr. 8. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Black, 


Mass.—Black, 
and white English setter bitch, April12. (Drake-Countess 


E. 8. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C.—Black bitch, 


Guymard, N. Y.—Liver and 


at 9o’clock. Birds 
ollowing is summary 


-Should preserve it. 2. Look over our 
“American Angler’s Book,” by Thad. Norris, 








~ tyr. 





| WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA POULTRY SOCIETY.— 
| Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 24, 1882.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee or Directors of the 

Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society, held here last night, 

the following action was taken rege the English Bench 
‘Show Derby class at the comet nch Show to be held here 
in April. e time of closing the nominations to the Derby 
was extended to February 1, and all puppies whelped on or 
since the Ist day of January, 1882, are made eligible to com- 
pete. The object of the English 
























Bench Show Derby is to en- 
courage the exhibit of fine bred puppies and to make it an 
object for breeders to do so by giving them a double chance 
to win, as perfecting the entry in the Derby gives the exhibitor 
the right without additional charge to enter in the regular 
class in the show as well asin the Derby. The Derby nomi- 
nation closes, as I have stated, February the 1st, and one dol- 
lar must accompany the nomination, which amount goes into 
a common fund in additicn to ten dollars from the Society, 
which will be divided into 1st, 2d, and 3d prizes in proportion 
of 50, 30 and 20 per cent. of said purse. A confirmation fee of 
$2 will be required on or before the close of entries to regular 
classes, which will entitle the entry to compete in appropriate 
class in the show if the exhibitor should so desire and make 
the —_s. From present indications the Derby will be —e 
class and the show large and —— Mr. Chas. Linco! 
has been engaged as superintendent.—OBSERVER. 


OTTAWA BENCH SHOW.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Dominion of Canada Kennel Club has fixed its show to 
take place during the last week of March next, and have ap- 
pointed me as their superintendent. I take great pleasure in 
recommending this show to all owners and breeders of good 
dogs. The directors are of the highest class of gentlemen in 
Canada, and as all of them are ing a working interest in 
the show, there is no doubt of it being a good one. They ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to all American breeders, and have 
also sent a special circular to England inviting the exhibitors 
there to send their dogs, so that the show may be madea 
representative one of the best dogs in the world, as it is open 
toall, The show will take place during the session of the 
Dominion Parliament, which will give those wishing to dis- 
pose of good dogs a rare opportunity for the sale of them, as 
Gs interest is taken in the show by many members. e 

arquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise will return in time 
to be present at the show, and it is hoped that her — 
Highness will place on exhibition some of her favorites. e 
special "ange list will be a very valuable one; the regular prize 
list will be ready before the close of the year. The judges 
will probably be announced next week. Any information 
wished for will receive praes attention by addressing me 
at Detroit, Mich., until 1st of January.—CHas. LINCOLN. 


KENNEL DESTROYED BY FIRE.—Midland Park, N. J. 
Nov. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: I lost yesterday, by fire, 
my entire kennel, including a litter of 7 out of my Gordon 
bitch Nellie C. (Colburn’s Duke-Nellie F., winner second prize 
W. K. C. Bench Show, 1879). It appears that the slat door of 
the kennel was shut and locked, but the small half-door 
through which the dogs have access was open, and the chil- 
dren must have entered the kennel by this aa lighted a 
match, and accidentally set fire to the building. They were 
too trightened to run in the house and give the alarm, and be- 
fore the fire was discovered it had made such headway, and 
the flames were so fierce, that nothing could be saved. The 
cries of the dogs were heart-rendi 'wice we'attempted to 
reach the dogs, but the smoke and flames drove us back. I 
never again want to see such a sight.—H. J. CHAUNCEY. 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


For WorMS IN Puppies.—Give upon an empty stomach two grains 
of finely powdered areca nut for each pound of weight, and follow in 
two to four hours with a dose of castor oil. 

E. N.—‘‘Canker”’ is such an indefinite term, we must ask you to 
give the symptoms before we can undertake to recommend any 
treatment. What is often called canker is a disease of the middle 
ear. 

J.T. McM.—Dogs are liable to colic; it is due to conniiaeiten., flatu- 
lency, cold or indigestible food; an unusual pre of bones may 
cause it. Laudanum, 10 drops, to relieve the pain, then empty the 
bowels by a dose of oil, would be the proper treatment. 

F. H. B., Pawtucket, R. I.—Setter dog, six months old; he eats well, 
but is troubled with worms; he seems be d; cannot see after 
dark at all: sight is not very geod in day time. Is it worms that cause 
blindness? Ans. The blindness may be symptomatic; the symptoms 
caused by worms are legion; many are reflex from the irritation in 
the intestinal canal. Santonin,1 to 2 grains, and castor oil half 
ounce, given together, make one of the best vermifuges. 


Skye, New York.—1. A Skye pup, seven months old, for the last 
month has been troubled with ae at the eyes. 2. What are the 
symptoms of dogs when first attacked by worms? Ans. Look out 
for distemper, keep the eyes free from matter, use wash of borax 5 
— rose water an ounce, dropped into the eye twice daily. 2. 
rst symptoms of worms vary very much; you may have vomiting, 
paralysis, rectal irritation, purging, inordinate appetite, enlarged 
abdomen, harsh, staring coat, emaciation and more or less febrile - 
disturbance. 
W..S. H., Newark.—Valuable English setter is very sick. General 
symptoms: Loss of appetite, ores gan. and covered with matter, 
wis whenever you touch his head. I have been told he has soften- 
ng of the brain. His age is about 18 months. Ans. Symptoms are 
those of distemper. a clean and warm, feed well on milk and 
broths, and if necessary for his strength, give alcoholic stimulants. 
Is he recovers his brain will be hard eno ; don’t fret about soften-. 
me . — has not advanced far enough to recognize it 
ore death. as 


Diving Decoy Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


F,—The address is Birmingham, England. 

T. S., Kansas City, Mo.—Brook trout have scales. 

L. J. G., New York.—Go to Greenwood Lake for bass, or. to Lake 
Hopatcong for both pickerel and bass. 

W. 8. K., Princeton, N. J.—It will probably not be too cold for quail 
shooting about Charlottesville, Va., during the holidays. We cannot 
advise you of the present supply of birds there. 

8. K., Ft. Covington, N. Y.—To keep frogs alive for winter use in 
fishing, sink a box in running water which does not freeze, leave air 
ary above water and stonesto rest on, Let plenty of water through 

e box. 








J. L. M., Baltimore.—1. Will you please tell me how to preserve a 
ointed bamboo fishing rod through winter to keep from breaking at 
ints? 2. Where can I purchase a book: that will teach a novice in 
‘guuning and fishing,” or either alone? Please state price or prices. 
Ans. 1. If the rod is in a wooden case it can be laid away ina cool, 
dry place. If ina linen sack do not tie it tightly, do not stand it u 
because it may become crooked, but lay it on a shelf. The varnis 
of books advertised. The 
price $5.50, is the best 
on fishing. For gunning read Frank Forester’s the “ cane Sports- 
man’s Manual,” or Bogardus’s ‘‘Field, Cover and Trap Shooting.” 
J.M. W., Penn Yan. N. Y.—I am constructing a fish pond, and am 
undecided in regasd to the species of fish that I can the most success- 


fully pro, te. I can k the water fresh, but_ it will not in 
motion, as the current is ite sl . Are German wn 
sui ly, or will some other be more le? We have 


in our lake (Kayuka or Crooked Lake) pickerel, bull-head sunfish, 
‘bass, trout, perch, eels, pike, sunfish, etc., etc. Ans. You do not 
ve the summer temperature of the water; if warm then arp are 
a You will find a series of articles on their culture by Rudolph 
Benet = or pe —— Ponds, in —_— AND ee 
h ay 5, . Our contain the experience o: 
rsons in Northern as well as Southern States. “Also see arti- 
on growth of carp by Fred. Mather, 
a coeerel Society, and published in Forest anp 
. we 
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Rifle and Tray Shooting. 


THE ENGLISH REPORT. 


ss following is the report of Colonel Sir Henry St. John Halford, 
to Earl Brownlow, President of the National Rifle Association, on 
the recent match between the British and American team, at Creed- 


moor. 
Wistow Hatt, Leicester. October 25, 1882: 
To Earl Brownlow, Chairman, Nationa/ Rifle Association, Pall 

Mall East, Lon " 

My Lord—In accordance with your instructions. in resolution of 
the Council passed _on December 7, I have the pleasure to report that 
I proceeded to the United States of America with a team of British 

olunteers as follows: Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Halford, Bart. (cap- 
tain), Lieut.-Col. Walrond,* Major Pearse, Major Humphry, Captain 
Godsal, Captain Mellish,* Lieut. Heap, Sergt. Dods, Sergt. Oliver, 
Corporal Bates, Corporal Caldwell, Corporal Parry, Private Boulter, 
Private Goodear, Private M’Vittie, and Mr. Smith (adjutant). Thcse 
marked with an asterisk formed the reserve. The team was selected 
by a committee, with myself as chairman. 

‘e sailed from Liverpool on August 26 and reached New York. 
os 8, where we were met in a steamer by the President and 
officials of the National Rifle Association, United States, who through- 
out the whole of our visit treated us with the utmost courtesy and 
kindness. On the range at Creedmoor every facility for practice was 
afforded us, and as many targets as we uired were placed at our 
disposal. The 7th iment. N. G., also kindly allowed us the free 
use of their rooms and lockers in the pavillion on the ranges, and the 
railway meaner ——— their trains whenever we wished. During 
the practice, I observed that many of the rifles used by the American 
team did not entirely fulfil the terms of any s:nilitary breechloader, 
as understood at Wimbledon. Nearly all had a pistol grip; on some 
the foresight was adjustable for zero, and was too slender for the rough 
usage of service; the backsight was so wide that it was not supported 
by the sides of the bed, which was attached to the barrel by screw, 
= “ to permit of its position being shifted while shooting on the 
wl at once called the attentien of General Molineux, President of the 

ational Rifle Association, United States, and of Colonel Bodine 
Captain of the American team, to these matters, and they summond 
a meeting consisting of General Molineux, General Woodward (Ex- 
ecutive Officer), Colonel Bodine and Captain Robbin (Adjutant of the 
the American team), while I was fortunate enough to have the valu- 
able assistance of Col. Walrond and Major Humphry. 

It was ed by Col. Bodine that considering ihe short time before 
the match ft would be impossible for him to get his rifles altered. I 
therefore waived the objection, so far as the match in hand was con- 
cerned, but pointed out that the rifles as they then were would not 
be admissible at Wimbledon next year. This was accepted as a sat- 
isfactory concession.* 

The match was shot on the 14th and 15th of September, and re- 
sulted in the British team being victorious by 170 points, of which 19 
were at the short ranges and 151 atthe long. A gold medal was 
provided for each man of the winning team, and a bronze figure of 
“Fortuna” formed the trophy of the match to become the absolute 
property of the winning team. 

After the match, the British team were most hospitably enter- 

. tained by the 7th Regiment N. G., U. S., in their magnificent armory, 
where the trophy was presented, and also by the 13th Regiment, 
which was paraded on Manhattan Beach for my inspection, and a 
banquet afterwards was given to the teams. On these two occasion 
only, and during the practice of the match, we appeared in uniform. 

I attribute our success partly to the superioeity of our rifles and 
ammunition, and partly to the more lengthened experience and 
training of our men. The dicipline and general behavior of the 
team was all that could be desired, and I would suggest that the 
thanks of the Council be accorded to them for their hearty co-oper- 
ation and self-sacrifice in sustaining the honor of the Volunteers of 
Great Britain. I much regret that Major Waller was prevented, by 

rivate engagements, from accompanying the team as Adjutant; 
Put his indefatigable zeal in its selection and all the preliminary 
arrangements contributed materially to our victory. . 

For the proposed match of 1883, at Wimbledon, I would suggest 
the following alterations: ist. That the wind-gauge on the back 
sight, which f likely to be adopted by our regular army, be per- 
mitted hereafter in all M. B. L. matches at Wimbledon. 2d. hat 
the qualification of military efficiency should date from January 1 
of the year in which the match is shot, instead of full twelve months, 
as at present demanded. , 

In conclusion, I beg to bear testimony to the extreme kindness and 
hospitality shown us by every section of American society. From 
General Hancock and the officers of the United States Army down- 
ward, all vied with each other in making us welcome; and I am cer- 
tain our visit will ever be remembered by us as one of the most pleas- 
ant incidents of our lives. Iam, my Lord, . 

our obedient servant, 
Sr H. Sr. J. HALForp, 
Lieut.-Col. First Leicester R. V., Captain of British Team. 





* Colonel Bodine, in his report to the Directors of the N. R. A., U.S.. 
states that the rifles used by the British team ‘“‘were much too costly, 
and in some respects wholly unfit for rough military usage,” and that 
‘the rifles were got up for the special purpose.’’ In these matters 
he was entirely in error; they were similar in every respect, except 
in accuracy, to our service arm, and if made in quantity by ma- 
chinery would come to about the same price. Some of them had 
been in use for six years, and not one of them had been made with 
any reference to this match. 


OLD vs. NEW FRANCE. 


HE following correspondence ought to bring a favorable response 
T from the soldiers of the French Republic. They will be assured a 


rousing good time in addition to their defeat: 
HEADQUARTERS LOUISIANA STATE NATIONAL Guarp, 
First Mitrrary District, 
New ORLEANS, Oct. 26, 1882. 
Monsieur le Vicomte Paul d’Abzac, Consul General of France, New 
Orleans; 

Sir—The perfecting of the soldier in the use of the rifle, which has 
engaged wah seociood the attention of the French and other European 
governments for a long time past, has of late years been pursued 
with great zeal in this. country. 

The great skill acquired by amateur American riflemen in the use 
of the small bore match rifle at long range has led to a series of con- 
tests with British rifiemen, alternately, in this country and in Eng- 
land. During the present year a match, with military rifles, was 
shot in New York between English and American national guards- 
men, at distances suited to the military rifle, and a return match has 
been fixed for next year in England. Those contests have gone a 
great way in securing greater perfection in the manufacture of the 
mnilitary and the match rifle, while they have, at the same time, 
stimulated the troops to obtain the utmost degree of skill in their use. 

With this introduction, I now come to the motive which actuated 
me in communicating with you as the representative of the French 
republic. It is greatly desired by our military riflemen that a team 
representing the French republic should meet one composed of mem- 
bers of thé’ Nationa! — -of ——, ~~ in nd — 
Strong ar; ents may, perhaps, be requi ring about such a 
matal om overcome iidheultibs and obstacles of which we may. be, 
as yet, ignorant, but I feel justified in saying that we can offer some 
which, I am confident, will be fayorably considered by the parent 

country of the colony of Louisiana. 
=Our desire ig to have the proposed match on the 14th of July next— 
fae fete of the republic—a day which is celebrated here in New 
Orleans with, perhaps, greater eclat than anywhere outside the large 
cities of the French republic itself. es 5: 

We can and will offer our guests the hospitality of a city which will 
remind them at every turn of stheir native home. 

The visit of the distinguished representatives of the Freneh nation, 
Gen. Boulanger and his companions, to this city last year, which was 
8o gratifying to us has, I hope, left him a sufficiently pleasant recol- 
lection of our people to justify him in Seowtes the weight of hisin- 
fluence in favor of carrying out the object of this communication. 

The conditionss of such a match as propos.d and the arranging of 
the preliminaries therefore will entail, in-all probability, co: erable 

correspondence between the proper parties; it is therefore none too 
soon to have the initiatory steps taken now. I feel confident of your 
active support in this matter, and beg to thankfully acknowledge it 
in advance and offer you my most di ed consideration. 
: : Joun GLYNN, JR., " 
Major General Commanding Louisiana State National Guard. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
N Oct. 26; 


EW mane ; 1882. 
It is wi Feppifcation, which must result in ‘avorable consider- 
es 


ith 

ation of this a which must — in ea 

nationalities, closer together w. 

them. Hespecetplly, G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
Adjutant General of Louisiana. 
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RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, Mass., Nov. 25.—The riflemen who assembled at the 
range at Wainut Hill to-day had a very unfavorable day for shooting 
the wind blowing from 10to 11 o’clock throughout the day. Appended 
are best scores of the day: 











Creedmoor Match, 200yds. 

W Williams. JA Carr 

F Dwight..... ; 

W J Stewart J 

JA Cobb. RJ Russ a Sawn 444444454340 
© Germs. «....02.. C Weston (mil)...... 4443444342—36 
g +4 — Readeanead A: Brownie (mil) ... 4424344542—36 

eS 





WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 23.—The interest here in rifle shooting 
continues bee A roa To-day was an exceptionally fine one, with the 
wind moderate from 5 to 7 o’clock.- The following scores were made 


at Pine Grove Range: 
Creedmoor Match. 
OMT ONDE, DRS. aces ncscvncccecssves 44555555 4 44 
CE ee 4454445 5 5 545 
Ig oo «Co cdicivcs ct cduccsanece 4535586565 5 5 345 
RE NEY 2 Sid oe fb cvnbuwankscapecneneas 445454444 442 
Massachusetts Match. 
NS vera waccedunedahcaneen 10 11 12 12 10 11 12 10 11 10—109 
WORE COMI E65 icc cccwestvcccce 9 91011 10 11 12 12 11 12—107 
ie EM eine casculsecasssisevscue 1211 81011111111 9 8—108 
WMI co cececaccedcustusenheaantahes 11 11111111 81210 8 9—102 
Mid cdcectsccvcese sdedacwcal: va 812101212 61211 9 7— 99 
CPM SL coke viccevacivhadavdeedeves 91010 7 911 9 910 12— 96 
Ring Target Rest Match. 
OMI CI 5 ons se ciccccetecrsecverecs 11 11 10 10 12 12 11 12 10 11—110 
PINGS, Sida case wadaadenneannans 12 9101011101110 9 10—102 


NEWPORT vs. ST. LOUIS RIFLE MATCH.—St. Louis, Nov. 26.—The 
St. Louis long-range rifle team, in its match against the Newport, R. 
I., team yesterday, scored 395. Six men had 15 shots each, at 200yds., 
Creedmoor target. The weather was wet and the wind was blowing 
in gusts. The Newport team, at Newport, scored 397. 


ZETTLER’S GALLERY.—New York, Nov. 25.—Teams composed of 
the Western Union oe Company, shot a match on Massa- 
chusett targets reduced to gallery distance. 10 shots per man, possible 
120. Capt. Smith’s team—J. B. Smith 106, C. M. Fulton 102, V. M. 
Smith 96, T. Cussek 89, A. Watson 9v, total 483. Capt. Bunce’s team— 
B. F. Bunce 102, W. Richmond 97, J. Coogan 89,M. McDonald 92, M. 
Knudson 90, total 470.—M. McDona.p, Secretary. 

NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 27.—The second match in the tournament 
will be shot at the Frelinghuysen Range, 189 Market street. The 
Board of Directors consider the shooting in the last match excellent, 
as the clubs have been out of practice during the summer months. 
Little shooting has been done atshort range. The Newark Rifle As- 
sociation is composed of two delegates from each association, and 
all shooting is done under the rules governing the National Rifle As- 
sociation. The annual election will be held in ey: The follow- 
ing scores were made: Frelinghuysen Rifle Cluab—J. K. Walsh, 49; 
A. C. Neumann, 48; R. Westerman, 48: G. D. Weigman, 47; Wm. 
McLeod, 46; G. Zimmer, 46; W. F. Lynn, 45; John Rose, 43; Wm. 
Dennis, 42; S. Shackelford, 39. Total, 453. Essex Rifle Club—L. Pahis, 
48; Wm. Watts, 48; J. Coppersmith, 48; C. Meisel, 45; Wm. Felts, 45; 
J. McCullen, 44; J. Doon, 44; A. Welters, 43; Wm. Dutcher, 41; F. 
Helms, 40. Total, 446. Plymouth Rifle Club—J. Hill, 48; O'Neil, 46; 
G. Townsend, 46; C. Townsend, 45; Brade, 44; Sommers, 44; Baldwin, 
44; Foster, 44; Brower, 42; Leibe, 39. Total, 442. Celluloid Rifle 
Club—Whitman, 47; Lyons, 46; S. Simmonds, 46; Vreeland, 46; Par- 
berry, 45; Turner, 45; Babbet, 43; Pruden, 42; Coe, 41; Willet, 40. 
Total, 441. There are now 422 members belonging to the clubs com- 
prising the Newark Rifle Association. Of this number there are 
about thirty crack shots. The first club was organized in 1879. It 
will be seen how greatly the taste for rifle shooting has improved in 
our city within a comparatively short period. 


THE TRAP. 

ANEW CLEVELAND CLUB.—We have within the last month 
organized a club, purchased some marsh land for duck and snipe 
shooting, and have also bought some land for our monthly shoot at 
balls and pigeons. We had our first shoot to-day at clay pigeons, and 
this being our first trial good scores were not made. Below is the 
score, twenty-pigeons, eighteen yards rise: 

DE cevecdtd dscelesedeseus <eunnne 11110 11111 11111 11111—19 
en kccctecceowadendedoasecdanne 11111 11111 11011 11111—19 
PD ncnccddensecdcatsesescges 11111 11111 11111 11110—19 
So oek «ciccuccancnaee-svewraes 11101 11010) 11011 11101—15 
ME a aacsscdlateveoses geucvenduet dens 11110 11010 11110 11110—15 
as eacnsé ca? cada oleneaccans aed “11111 11111 11010 00100—14 
WEE ccccscs. aenaoeetncasn ttle 11010 01000» 10101_:~=— 1100110 
MNF hes naeidocvxnses wasiudhassedaad 10010 00010 01010 01000— 6 
RUM go pada oe dad 10010 11101»: 00011' «Ss: 0100110 

Ties on 19, miss and out. Harvey 7, Higher 1, Thompson 8; Thomp- 
son won first. Ties for second, miss and out. York 3, Ford 2; York 
won second and Smith third.—GaDWaLL. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Nov. 24.—--The annual tournament of the 
Raymond Sportsman Club was held at their range at Wellington to- 
day. The principal event of the duy was the State championship 
match, which was participated in by the best of the trap shooters. 
Mr. W. L. Perry succeeded in capturing the medal, with the score of 
49 out of a possible 50 birds, missing his 16th bird. Appended are the 
results of the different events: 

Championship Match. 
WS Perry........ 11112111111111101111111111111111111111111111111111—49 
A F Cooper....... 11111101111111101011110111111111111111111101011110—43 
C M., Stark........ 00111010100101111111111111111110111101111011111111—41 
H W Eager..... -11111111011100111111101101111011101111101111110101—40 

First event—Seven birds. C. M. Stark and E. T. Smith divided first 
money; C. Wilbur and W. L. Perry, second; A. F. Cooper, third; J. 
B. Valentine, fourth. 

Second event—Seven birds. Stark, first; D. Kirkwood, second; 
Wilbur, third; J. F. Witherell, fourth. 

Third event—Perry first, Cooper second, T. 8. Hall third, H. H. 
Francis and Kirkwood fourth. 

Fifth event—Five pairs double birds. Wilbur and Hall first, Perry 

second, D. W. Babson third, H. W. Euger fourth. 
Sixth event—Seven birds. Perry and Stark first, Valentine and W. 
Jag See, Smith and C. Atwell third, Kirkwood and Johnson 
ourth. 

Seventh event—Seven glass balls (Kirkwood trap). M.D. Gilman 
and E. Woodbury first, Wilbur second, Perry third, Thompson fourth. 

Eighth event—Five birds. Eager and Stark first, C. A. Holden and 
Ames second, Perry third. 

Ninth event—Five birds. Eager and Johnson, first; Valentine, 
Witherell and Silliman, second; Smith and Kirkwood third. 

Tenth event—Miss-and-out match, between Stark and Eager, was 
won by the first-named gentleman at the seventh bird. 


CLEVELAND GUN CLUB.—The fourth grand annual shooting 
tournament, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Club will be 
held on their club grounds at Oak Grove House, on Ansel avenue to- 


day. 








Pachting and Canoeing. 


Editor Forest and Stream ; 

Since reading ‘* Nessmuk’s” reply to Gus Syphert, I have often 
wished that I‘might some day find myself floating on the same sheet 
of water with ‘“‘ Nessmuk’”’ aforesaid, that he and I might leisurely 
paddle along and compare notes. I find myself in sympathy with him 
on so many points that I seldom read one of his notes without think- 
ing to myself : ‘* Would that there were more such. Long may you 
wave, O, ‘Nessmuk’! and may your shadow never be less.” 

I wonder if Iam the pioneer in canoeing for pleasure on the fre- 
quented waters of our land? Is there any among io readers who 
launched and paddled a canoe before the year 1459, and made in it 


extended journeys, except where the nature of the region or of his 
pursuits compelled him so todo? I think that it was in that year 
that I com and launched the ‘Kelpie,”’ a canvas canoe, 


eleven and a half feet overall, and three feet beam amidships. I do 
not know hcr weight, but I shouldered and carried her across many 
a portage on the New England rivers, and she was well known in 
the summer and fall of , on the Squam and Winnipisaukee lakes. 
She was a good seaboat, out deck or cover, and only 
eleven inches-deep. 

There are some grave old fellows holding dignified and responsible 
positions to-day whose qas8 lighten if they read this article, 
remem| how easily little Kelpie swung past the rocks in a 
rapid or rode the swells of the iakes. The ponderous Professor, 
fomtliarly known in those o— as ey doubtless told bis 
children how he and I, with the canoe full of duffle, on the Winnipi- 

unded the southeast point of 

































Black Cat Island with the strong swells breaking ‘‘feather white’’ on 
the rocks just under our lee, and just when he thought we were 
likely to go to the iemnition bow-wows a steamer load of excursion 
ists hove in sight, and he filled and lighted his pipe in order to appear 
the more unconcerned. 

I had no model for that canoe, and I fashioned her after the 
similitude of a duck as nearly as possible. Ihave never yet seen 4 
boat that I could drive against a current with equal ease, and in 
shooting a rapid the slightest swing of the paddle sent her to right 
or left of the rocks at will, and I used to enjoy a her go ty at 
them until just upon the point of collision and then slide — by 
, ELPIE. 


STEEL FOR YACHT BUILDING. 


Ss years past the nature and uses of steel for ship-building 
requirements has been studied and developed in every imagin- 
able direction. 

Mr. B. Martell, the Chief Surveyor of Lloyd’s Registry of British 
and Foreign ne has pas vocated the benefit to be derived 
by the adaptation of steel plates and frames to ship and yacht 
building, and Mr. W. Parker, the Chief Engineer of Lloyd’s istry 
has striven inasimilar manner to prove the superiority o steel 
boilers, if constructed of properly manufactured material. Fore- 
“most among the ship building community to adopt steel for ship 
building generally, we may draw attention to Messrs. Denny 
Brothers, of Dumbarton, while among launch and yacht builders, as 

ioneers in this direction, should be noticed the names of Messrs. 

Yarrow, of Poplar, and Messrs. Thornycroft, of Chiswick. 

In the early days of the ——- of steel to yachts and ship 
work many failures occurred. In some instances a plate has been 
riveted to the side of a vessel and left in perfectly sound condition 
over night, which in the morning was found starred and fractured, 
as if ithad beena broken sheet of glass. Plates and frames were 
often fractured and broken by a sudden jar with a hammer or from 
the effects of punching. In many cases of steel work ali holes were 
drilled, on account of the steel then manufactured being of too brittle 
a nature to hazard the ordinary method of punching them. 

Some time back special instructions were issued from Lloyd's 
Registry, and rules laid down concerning the methods to be observed 
ont carried out by builders in annealing steel plates and frames. 

Since this period vast strides have been made in the manufacture 
of mild steel for yacht and shipbuilding, with the result that the 
material now manufactured for this work would appear to reach a 
pitch of excellence not to be excelled. The cost of the best mild 
steel now supplied is very little in excess of the Ps usually paid 
for the best ship iron; while the manipulation of the steel for build- 
ing purposes costs far less than would be expended in working iron 

lates. It must also be borne in mind that a reauction in scantlings 

s allowed on steel built vessels, which, by effecting a saving 7 
weight, lowers the first cost. 

To arrive at a fair idea of the saving in working steel, as compared 
with iron, it would be well to notice a few leading features of con- 
struction in each. 

If a vessel is built of iron the plates which are to be attached to the 
portion of the hull where there is a sharp curve or other irregularity 
of form, must be placed in a furnace and heated, in some instances 
to a white heat, to prepare them for the process of being brought to 
the required shape. A cradle built up of angle iron which has been 
oo often with great trouble, to the moulded sha required, 

is then brought into use, and on this the iron plate is beaten while 
red hot until the desired form is obtained. Where very sharp curves 
and twists occur, the fiber of the iron is often completely destroyed, 
as may Fe anger 4 be seen in boss plates, counter plates, and knuckle 

lates of iron-built yachts and other vessels. Even if the fiber of the 

ron is not destroyed the surface of the plate is frequently blistered 

and damaged by the firing and hammering, and the smooth, even 
surface which is so particularly essential to speed is entirely spoilt. 
In other parts of the hull, where moderate curves are met with, the 
iron piates are bent by adjustable rolls. 

In many cases where iron is used the corner holes in the plates 
must be drilled to avoid fracture in punching, and also the end holes 
in the frames. The iron rivets used in this class of work must be 
heated at a forge as required before they can be beaten =. It will 
be gathered from the above description that in the building of an 
iron yacht, a furnace must be kept going to heat plates which require 
muah bending, that cradles are required to form and shape, which 
must be constructed at a great expenditure of money and labor, that 
drilling is to some extent ream and that forges are required 
with attendants to heat the rivets. On the other hand, in building a 
steel boat the furnace, rolls, drilling and heating of rivets can be en- 
tirely dispensed with, and a great expense in plant and labor thus 
spared the builders. The excellent quality of the mild steel now man- 
ufactured, is such that all the plates may be hammered to any shape 
when cold; the only fire required may be made up on a large forge, 
on which the frames must be heated for bending. 

The reason these frames must be heated, is to assist the bending 
process by rendering the thick — of the web of the angle iron 
more ductile than would otherwise be the case. In carrying this out 
it is particularly necessary to observe the fact that the steel should 
not be heated above blood red, and the fire should be made of coke. 
The steel rivets supplied for this work are beaten up cold, and fully 
insure a good watertight joint. In addition to the bending of counter 
and knuckle plates cold when made of mild steel, rudder trunks, 
boss plates, aud other plates in which a very quick and severe turn 
is required are annealed w their respective shapes in a cold condition. 
This work is all carried out without destroying in the slightest degree 
the (we might say) enameled outer surface of the plate. On this ac- 
count anti-fouling composition, or paint of any kind, may be laid on 
the bottom of steel built yachts in a very smooth and thin coat, thus 
giving the most even and fair surface imaginable. Again, iron plates 
in contact with water, particularly salt water, are liable to rapid 
corrosion and pitting, whilst the mild steel corrodes very slowly, in 
some instances almost imperceptibly. This also shows an advantage 
to be gained in the use of steel, as the docking or hauling up for 
cleaning and painting bottoms of yachts and other vessels con- 
structed of this material would be less frequent than if bu.lt of iron. 
The highest breaking strain of the best ship iron is supposed to reach 
20 tons without fracture, whereas the steel now used will go as high 
as 25 tons, and above this in some cases, but the best steel should not 
do so. Another advantage to be claimed for steel is that it will stand 
a tolerably severe collision without endangering the vessel, as the 
ductility of the material is so great that it will give without fracture 
in the case of a trivial collision with an iron boat—a leak generally 
results from fracture. 

As a final proof of the faith now placed in mild steel, we would 
conclude our present notice by stating that the screw propellers 
fitted to the swift launches, built by Mr. Thornycroft, have blades 
made from annealed steel plates, as being the best possible material 


to meet the many strains to which a propeller blade is subjected.— 


Yachting Gazette. 





WHAT IS A KNOT.—The length of a nautical mile is defined as 


one-sixtieth part of that of a degree of agrea: circle of the earth. If 
the earth were a perfect sphere of known dimensions, the length of 


a nautical mile, according to the above definition, would be a defi- 
nite and invariable quality. Owing, however, to the earth’s com- 
pression, and the consequent difference in the lengths of the radii of 
curvature at different points of its surface, much diversity has arisen 
in usage and in books of reference in assigning the lengths of a 
nautical mile. Thus it is variously seren as equal to the mean length 
of a minute of latitude on the meridian; the os of a minute of the 
meridian corresponding to the radius of curvature of the particular 
latitude, and the length of a minute of longitude on the equater; the 
latter definition being probably due to the common use among mar- 
iners of Mercator’s projection, in which the degrees of the successive 
es of latitude are equal to those onthe equator. The office of 
he United States Coast Survey, in order to remove uncertainty, and 
to introduce uniformity, have adopted the yalue which results rrom 
considering the nautical mile as equal to the one-sixtieth part of the 
length of a degree on the great circle of a sphere whose surface is 
— to the surface of the earth. This value, computed on Clark's 
spheroid, is: One nautical mile—1853°248 metres~6080°27ft., a value 
we corresponds to the adopted length of .the Admiralty knot 


NARROW BEAM.—Mr. W. Gage Tweedy, R. A., ina lecture at the 
Plymouth Institute, Nov. 9,chis subject being “Modern Yachts,” ex- 

lained how important it was to have an exact knowledge of what he 

rmed the scientific elements of a yacht, in which he included the 
displacen ent, the various “centers” of gravity and buoyance, ete. 
considered with regard to their effect upon stability. He then discussed 
the wave-line theory, and showed how it failed to explain the facts of 
observation, and so became discredited, until it was generalized by 
Mr. Colin Archer a few years ago, and had now, as the wave form 
theory, been so established by observation and experiment that it 
was employed by most advanced naval architects as the starting 
point and controlling principle of their des' Mr. Tweedy spoke 
of the peculiarities of the mode of measuring yachts for tonnage, 
and the effect this has had in producing long, narrow, and deep ves 
sels, ere ballasted by leaden ae type which a owttes 
itself infinitely r in , safety, and easy motion in roug 
water to the Senet can ae type popular in America. The lec- 
that as each year advanced new and faster 


by 
ee that it w be a matter largely depend- 
ing on money as to who should possess the most succeastul racing 
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AN IMPROVED OPEN BOAT. , 
‘HE treacherous nature of the ordinary open boat, especially if 
sailed with shifting ballast, has been the cause of keeping away 
from yachting hundreds of likely candidates whose inclinations 
soward | the water have been offset by the dangers supposed to at- 
tend all classes of yachts. The _ prints teem every’ year with 
the drownings of individuals and whole parties by the capsizing of 
the open catboais and jib and mainsails which cannot be kept right 
side up even by the most expert handlers accustomed to their turn- 
turtle propensities from — up. These open affairs with shifting 
ballast exercise a banefu) influence upon the prosperity of yachting 
in small boats, for besides the danger involved, they offer the least 
return for the most money. ; 
The present tendency toward small decked boats of yacht-like 
build and fitting isa step in the right directicn, and the growing 
impression that the best ends of the sport are not furthered by en- 
couraging sandbag traps is a sign of the awakening conviction that 
yachting on smaJ] tonnage is capable of a much wider scope, and 
ought to be pursued with greater zest and appreciation in America 
than heretofore bestowed upon it. We publish this week the lines 


of a small open sloop with lead on the kee! designed by Mr. A. Cary 


Smith. This boat, with a hatch or hood to slide over the cockpit canoe 
fashion, is a vast improvement upon the clam shell patterns. Prob- 
ably Mr. Smith would have preferred much greater depth, but the 
owner put a limit upon draft for his own reasons, hence the design is 
a compromise in point of type,and a very good looking one of the kind. 
These lines will no doubt make an able and safe little boat for boxin 

about harbors, for which work she is principally intended. engtk 
over all, 19ft.; beam, 614ft.; draft aft, 2ft. 3in.; 900lbs. oflead bolted 
under the keel. Airtight tanks enough to float the boat when filled. 


SINGLE-HAND YAWL.—Wallin & Gorman, South Brooklyn, have | 


in hand a job which will be the forerunner to a new class of small 


boat. They are to build a wholesome little fellow, from the designs | 


of amember of the Larcharout Y. C. Length on loadline, 19ft.; ovei’ 
all, 23ft. 6in.; beam, 8ft., and 3ft. éin. deep, with 8ft. 4in. draft.; 
half the ballast on keel, and lead inside; yaw! rig; hoist of mainsail, 


17ft.; boom, 18ft. ; gaff, 13ft.; jib on foot, 10ft. ; mizzen, 12ft. on foot and 
16ft. hoist. The boat will have a roomy cabin, furnished in thorough 


yachtlike fashion, and bright decks. Several similar craft in prospect. 











































































[CONTINUED. ] 
A* the pos day so much prejudice against large displacement 
has been removed that the way to intelligent modelling seems 
much clearer and more likely to be followed than a few years ago. | 


The notion hitherto prevailing among most builders and accepted | 
very generally as an irrevocable law of nature that displacement is | 
the measure of resistance, led to the exclusive construction of shoal ; 
boats with little ballast, the deeper and abler boat being outlawed 

altogether by the force of custom until she disappeared from view 

in America, and with her the incentive to yachting on small tonnage, 

the legitimate sport being supplanted by various kinds of racing 

traps and caricatures upon naval architecture. Since the advent of 
the foreign cutters and the evidence more recently furnished by the 

Bedouin’s sailing, even the most obstinate adherents of the old 

tenets find themselves obliged to admit that there is something very 

rotten in the faith of yore. If Bedouin with 105 tons displacement 

can hold one of our fastest sloops of 60 tons displacement down wind 

with less area of sail, there must assuredly be a screw loose some- 

where, and displacement cannot any longer do duty as bogy against 

the introduction of safe, roomy and able yachts in defense of fanci- 

ful light draft theories. There is nothing newin the discovery the 

Bedouin has driven home so effectually among yacht builders, for 

naval science clearly demonstrated many years ago that there was 

no direct relation between displacement per se and resistance, but 

that the latter was due first, last and all the time to form and tu area 

and quality of friction surface. 

But though hundreds of occurrences in practice in our own waters 
might be cited in support of the deductions of such authorities as 
Rankin and Froude, their conclusions, backed by numerous delicate 
exp2riments, and almost indisputable proofs, were ‘‘pooh poohed” 
by ignorant louts barely uble to read and write and totally unfit to 
give an opinion on the subject worth entertaining. We have time 
and again adduced evidence which would move any intelligent or 
ob:ervant person at least to an investigation and fresh considera- 
tion. So far from conceding anything of the kind, those responsible 
for current opinions kept on prating in the press, dogmatizing in the 
building yards and gabbling in the club rooms about “lugging so 
so much lead,” *‘bound to be slow in light winds, because so heavy,” 
and the stupid stock libels innovation upon the sanctified 
habits of our grandfathers, so familiar to all who have followed us 
in this fight to drive new ideas into the popularity their worth enti- 
tles them to enjoy. If obdurate to all we could write in these col- 
umns, the knights of the old faith fell like feathers before such a 
crushing demonstration of the fallacy of their creed as Bedouin fur- 
nished in the recent Seawanhaka races. At last the average talent 
cries, ‘‘Pecce yi; we have been on the wrong track, or such things 
could never be;” and so we take it the last vestige of the ludicrous 
ignorance.among builders on the cause of resistance has finally dis- 
appeared in America. May the ghost of the old fancy rest in peace 
and rise no more to make a laughing stock of its adherents among 
men of intelligence. 

Large displacement, the very biggest yet essayed, is perfectly com- 
patible with the highest rate of speed when properly shaped in ail 
waters and in all weathers, As ght displacement has no virtues of 
its own, and grew intogeneral use only on the strength of the im- 
agmery connection. between feather weight and speed, our first 

vice to the single hand sailor is to build with all the displacement 
other circumstances will permit. Great weight means a deal obtained 
at very little expense ina small yacht. It means businessina sea, 
it means business in light airs. It steadies the boat.on her course 
makes steering easy, accomplishes work when light weight “would 








| 
be forced to retire, affords accommodation, and if rightly propor- | Should the reader turn this over in his mind, let him remember that 
tioned can be propelled with less area of sail than a trap of great ajust comparison of results must be instituted upon the basis of 


beam and flat as a 


gerous fashioning. 
Our single-hand yacht, to offer the most satisfaction, must first 
have a liberal allowance of displacement. In the expressive though 


ncake with no insides at all and carrying no | equal bulks. 
other ballast than the load of ignorance she represents in her dan- | is a license not 


| 
| 


An addition in any direction by impressing more bulk 
rmissible in equity. Such a procedure would 
simply be the building of a yo boat, and no one is likely to dis- 
= a big boat is bigger than a little boat on general principles. The 

imit to beam is, therefore, best governed by physical considerations 


not classic language of the boat shop, ‘‘she must have plenty of = | of accommodation below, and every inch beyond is a wasteful dis- 
e 


below water.’”’ The next question arising is how to dispose of t 
amount tothe best advantage. Displacement without form is no 
ain except in room, and may be a detriment in other respects. 
hat form should it take to make small tonnage go the furthest in 
ministering to the needs of the cruiser? We have in our last issue 
decided the shoal, wide and also the chubby boat unfit for his pur- 
ses. The third general division of type comprises narrow deep 

ats, and to this class we will now turn our attention. . 

No precise limits or proportions are here to be laid down, nor is the 
definition of the third division restricted to extremes, but should be 
considered as comprising all proportions varying from the customary 
normal, in other werds boats of less beam and greater depth than 
—— representatives embody. We propose to clip from beam and 

d to depth and length instead. A limit to this clipping wiil soon 
be reached in very-sm ul yachts, since a certain amount of beam is 
absolutely required to furnish floor and berth down below and other 
ee necessities while cruising. Ideas as to this amount will dif- 

er, but whatever they be we would not counsel going an inch more 
in breadth than demanded by these considerations. e very least 
floor and the narrowest berth the skipper can fit himself to with 
reasonable peace ofsnind is all the liberty to be taken with a dimen- 
sion from which no good can be expected and which must be esti- 
mated a necessary evil to be discountenanced at the peril of loss in 
ability, weatherliness and speed. 

There is an unaccountable veneration for beam in the community, 
as though breadth was conducive to os characteristics, 
when, as a matter of fact, beam is detrimental to good performance 
on every count, and is to be indorsed only on the score of wider 
decks in small boats, a trivial advantage secured at the expense of 
rig and _ in rough water. Beam, beyond the amount for the ob- 
ject specified above is of no advantage whatever, but represents just 
so much bulk wasted. Save it off thesides and add to depth or 
length, and not only do we reach better results in sailing, but the 
available stowage below is augmented in a tangible way. Beam isa ~ 
deceiver leaving the mind impressed through the eye with vastness 
round, the same vastness turning out all myth for any other object 
but aimlessly putting your foot on it. With like —— an increase 
to beam is effected by a fuller turn from the bilge up to rail, 
and as floor and berths are below the bilge, they profit 
nothing by the spread. All you have for your trouble is a 
snuer Bie, a heavier and more costly structure, and a chubby bounce 
of a , With a little more deck, of no practical value in worki 
ship. With like bulk, however, as the start for the com wha 

‘ou patch on beam has to come off the depth and length. The boat 
Hattens out, her cabin is no longer practicable, and though speed can 


be retained by falling back upon a big rig. the boat has into 
the type already condemned, and is no longer fit to kn about the 
coast with sa tion. The blem we have to solve is one of 
economy. We are not looking for the boat from which the 
least service can be got, but, on the con , for the d 


esign 
Te capacity for useful duty. Locating bulk where 
itis no Seied es onihorecae evasion of the task. An ons can 


the 
give beam by the mile to a plan, but the nut to crack is how to 
make out as well, or even better, without any extravagance, 
in other words how best to dispose a given size or amount of bulk. 


‘ 


— of bulk which will subserve better ends elsewhere in the 


t. 

Depth on the other hand is a virtue in every boat well worth culti- 
vating to the utmost. The dbjection to its free use, apart from the 
exploded delusion that it isa hindrance to speed, is founded upon 
rather more substantial reasonsin small boats than the abhorrence 
of narrow beam. Boasting go regular crews it is always advisable 
to moor in some snug bight where the water is apt to shoal and 
deep draft and a high _ might give trouble at lowtides. This is 
perhaps the only serious drawback which can be u against small 
craft of the deep typa, but it is really exceptional, for the cases must 
be very few indeed where some suitable shelter within reasonable 
distance cannot be found with water enough to float the yacht at all 
stages of the tide. 

In the exceptional cases it resolves itself into a balance between the 
sacrifice of model to unfortunate surroundings or the trouble of seek- 
ing harbor not as convenientas might be wished for the sake of ry 
ing intact the tool which is to administer to our pleasure. Shall the 
boat be lowered to the level of the waters or the waters selected ac- 
cording to the boat? Wefancy no good yachtsman would hesitate 
long, but would promptly decide to hoof it for miles so his boat ac- 
complish his wishes and meet his expectations when once she fills 
away. In these small yachts centerboards are out cf the question in 
a cabin small enough as itis. Occasionally it is a handy thing to 
trice up at a moment's notice or to “cut across lots,” but this we 
deem fully offset in practice by the risks run in twisting, splitting and 
——- and tending. Nor is the board at all to be compared to the 
loaded keel for general service, and its use entails a shoaler, beamier 
yacht than compatible with foregoing considerations. 

A keel is the only solution possible to our problem, and this ar- 
rangement involves really less draft than a centerboard yacht in 
efficient sailing condition. Itis the rule for the keel to draw less 
water when under way than the board, while the reverse is the ex- 
ception. Keels show to advantage in practice quite as often as the 
boards, and on the score of draft there is not much choice between 
the two. Onall other points the keel is ya as good, and on some 
very essential ones in small boat sailing it is decidedly to be preferred, 
so that moorings should be selected accordingly, as a centerboard is 
virtually debarred from the design now in hand. 

As to depth and length, with a given lacement, the more of the 
former, the better between decks and the er to windward. The 
more of the latter the longer the stowage below, the faster 
down wind and the smaller the rig, speaking always within modera- 
tion. A boat too short and deep, or too long and shoal, should be 
avoided. Of the two, the former is the lesser evil. Depth should 
always be enough to insure uncapsiz bility with wi on the kel. 
A hard and fast line cannot be drawn at any specified ratio, for boats 
differing in 1 and depth to some extent have been found ly 
good on an round estimates, though each has its 
weather and sea. Some further remarks on model and will be 
taken up next week. f 


8 ha which t' wish to have rebored or re- 
ged in any manaer, will do well consult the advertisement of 
. Madison.—Adv, 
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MR. MIDDLETON’S SINGLE HAND YAWL “KATE.” 


CANOEING ON THE RICHELIEU RIVER. 
BY W. L. ALDEN. 


HE Richelieu River extends from Lake Champlain at Rouse’s 
Point to the St. Lawrence at Sorel. It is about 90 miles long, and 
runs aimost due north. Canogs can be sent to Rouse’s Point by rail. 
They must be carted about one quarter of a mile from the station to 
the shore. A Canadian can be had at the Massachusetts House, who has 
carried many canoes, and is intelligent and careful. His charge is twen- 
ty-five cents. Canoes should be lauched just south of the steamboat 
ock, but the masts must not be slipped till the railway bridge is 
passed. Stores and supplies can be bought at Rouse’s Point, but are 
cheaper at St. Johns. 

The prevailing wind on the Richelieu is southerly, or south westerly. 
Six wollen below Rouse’s Point is a good campin ound, on the 
southern end of an island. There is a fine sandy beach, but just at the 
water’s edge a villanous clay bottom. Milk and eggs can be had at a 
farm house near by, on the east shore of the river. 

The next good camping ground is six miles lower down, on Isle 
aux Noix,a large island with a strong fort on the northern end— 
land on the east side of the island, below the fort. The garrison 
consisting of one good-hearted Irishman, will furnish eggs, milk an 
bread. It should be remarked that below St. Johns table bread 


can be had only in the villages, or at the occasional houses of Eng- 
lish farmers. The black bread of the French habitants is unpala- 
table. 

St. Johns is twelve miles below Isle aux Noix Camp, on the west 
bank, abov the bridge, where there are the remains offoid earth- 
works and <everal large buildings formerly used as barracks, and 





situated among some beautiful oak trees. The Canadian revenue 
officer must be seen here. He lives in tl.e largest of the barrack 
buildings, and is one of the best of good fellows. Every canoeist who 
has visited St. Johns has cause to remember with pleasure and grati- 
tude this genial gentleman. At St. Johns the rapids begin, and ex- 
tend with frequent quiet stretches to Chambly, nine miles further 
north. The first rapids are a little below the bridge, and when pass- 
ing the bridge the canoeist must keep a sharp lookout or he will run 
on a collection of half-burnt piles that are just under the surface. 
These rapids can be run at any season, but ordinarily the water is so 
low by the 1st of July that the other rapids cannot be run. The state 
of the water can be ascertained from the revenue officer. If the 
canoeist attempts the rapids, which are not in the least dangerous, 
the only trouble with them being the shallowness of the water, he 
must remember to land just before reaching the Chambly bridge. 
There is a fall at this place which may possibly be jumped, but which 
must be carefully surveyed. 

There is a canal around the rapids frem St. Johns to Chambly, with 
nine locks, six of which are close together near Chambly. A pass 
must be procured (price 25c.) at the canal office (should canoeists be 
charged’), which is not far from the an bridge. At Chambl 
bread, milk and other supplies can be got at the grocery on the left 
bank of the canal, close by the entrances of the last three locks, 
which open one into the other. After leaving the canal steer for a 
round fort at the foot of the rapids, where there is a fine camping 


ground and good fishing. 

There isa good camping spot at Belceil, about six miles below 
Chambly, on the east bank. The next —— ground is on the 
Isle aux Cerfs, ten miles further down—land on the east side of this 


island. A fine country seat belonging to Major de Montenac is on 


island, and the man in charge of the place will furnish milk. 


place to camp. Two miles below the lock is the town of St. Ours, 
I 


887 


Chambly Mountain, an extinct volcano, a few miles this side of Isle 
aux Cerfs, is well worth visiting. If the canoeist does not care to 
walk up the mountain he can get a carriage at St. Hilaire. 

‘At St. Charles and St. Denis, two towns below Isle aux Cerfs, a 
very fine dinner can be had at the little French inns for 25 cents. At 
St. Ours lock, about fifteen miles below Isle aux Cerfs, is a dam 
which the unwary canoeist may possibly sail over unintentionally, 
and to his great “—. Keep to the east side of the river in order 

here is alock between the east shore and an 
thedam. The island is a good 


to avoid the dam. 
island, which enables boats to pass 


where there is a nice little inn, at which the tourist should make a 
point of dining. Below this place and Sorel, at the mouth of the 
river, there is no good camping ground. 

From Sorel there are steamboats to Montreal. On Tuesday and 
Friday nights a steamer leaves for Chambly, making this place at 
four o’clock A. M. F1om Chambly it is three-quarters of an hour by 
rail to Montreal. A carriage can be hired to take the canoeist to St. 
Johns, from where he can return to Rouse’s Point by rail. Canoes 
can be sent by canal from Sorel to any point on Lake Champlain, or 
to Albany or New York. If the canoeist intends to send his canoe 
home through Rouse’s Point, either by rail or canal, he must 
first see the American revenue officer at Rouse’s Point, or 
he may have trouble with the custom houses. If the 
canoe is a Shadow with hatches that lock, a combination- 
lock which locks without a key on some particular word will 
be found useful. The combination can be left with the revenue 
officer before entering Canada, so that he can unlock the ec noe and 
search it on the — back. There is plenty of firewood along the 
river; the scenery is pleasant; and the little French towns below 
Chambly are so out of the way of travel, that they are as foreign as 
towns in France. I have made three cruises on the Richelieu, and 
like itso much, that I am always ready to try it again. 





SEAWANHAKA YACHT CLUB.—At the regular meeting of the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club, No.ember 27, the following named gentle- 
men were elected: Sidney Chubb, Clarence H. Eagle, Henry 8S. 
Hovey and Maunsell Van Rensselaer. Commodore Lee’s proposed 
amendment to the constitution, providing for the election of new 
members by a board of trustees was adopted. Mr. H. W. Eaton’s 
amendment to the sailing regulations, to the effect that the rule as 
to non-extension of topsail above truck shall be waived in the case of 
the fourth class sloops and cutters, was also adopted. The resigna- 
tion of Mr. A. Cary Smith, the club’s measurer, was accepted, the 
secretary being instructed to draft a proper expression of the club’s 
appreciation of his valuable services. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Tue “CENTURY” AND “Sr. NicHoLas.—We have received from the 
Century Company, Union Square, New York, the last bound volumes 
of the Century and St. Nicholas magazines. These are the leading 
publications of their kind in the world. In matter and illustrations the 
Century is unequaled ,and unapproached by any of the other monthilies. 
The children of to-day find in St. Nicholas a better treasure than was 
ever bestowed by fairy in the days when there were fairies. 


Tue Decorator and Furnisher is a handsome monthly magazine, 
profusely illustrated, and filled with contributions from competent 
writers. It is devoted, as its title indicates, to interior house decor- 
ation, and furnishing, and is rapidly winning public favor by its 
straightforward course and independance of illegitimate advertisers. 
By illegitimate advertisers we mean those who having goods to sell 
attempt to secure free puffs in the reading columns of a trade paper 
instead of paying for advertisements. The Decorator and Furnisher 
has started out on a new plan; it deserves all the success it is sure to 
have. 

I 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches for Coughs and Colds: “I have 


used them for more than a dozen years, and think them the best and 
~— convenicnt relief extant.”—Rev. C. M. Humphrey, Gratz, Ky. 
v. 








Spanish Silk Worm Gut. 


THE.GREAT REDUCTION in the quality of this article, and the increasing admixture of rough strands, has forced us to go into the 
manufacture of it for our own account. Our establishment in Murcia, Spain, where all the high quality gut is made is the most 











Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 
extensive and perfect factory of this article in the world. The grades named below will run at least 25 per cent. better than those of any THE C ALLI-GR APHIC PEN 
. ' 





other manufacturers. 
. ‘ Sa mth —— “a contain - 
eae l ing ink for seve ays’ w . € ied i 
7 Per Thousand. | Per Thonsand. Per Thousand. | 5% pocket. Aiwage ready fon = & hour to 
DOPE. isd sacss cede senscsicccsss eevee -$1 00 Padron 1st Superior, 11ja12in...... $7 50 Regular Superior, 16 inches.........$12 00 Sie who care to preserve their individuality in 
Ordinary.......... Pony 2 1%5 | M “ “ vakeane, See Padron 2d “ 15 ss diaweeie 13 00 MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Regular Ordinary | arana 2d 2 180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Padron a tener. ittatepeuae 250 | Maranalst ‘ llalijin...... 20 00 Padron ist ‘“ BG Po xcdeious . 145 00 Send for Price-List. 
| Our Goops are Soup sy First Crass DEALERS 
Regular Superior, 114412 in........ «- 400 | Imperial “ “ seeee 40 00 Marana ist “ Bae © Sasenavas 50 00 
Padron 2d ‘ " ancideceeaat are | | 











(@¥"A full assortment of medium and fine drawn gut from 7 to 13 inches long at market rates. 4&3 


English manufacturers please take notice that we can supply them from New York, Redditch or Murcia. We keep constantly on hand 


a full supply of. the short and cheap sorts, such as are generally used in England. Prices on application. 
Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


ABBE Y & IMBRIEBE, 


48 MAIDEN 


LANE, NEW YORK. 


The Hunting Sight. 


‘ 
LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT 


Makes a Sporting Rifle perfect. Send for 
circular containing full description. Ad- 


dress, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 





Established 1853. 


F.BOOSS & BROTHER, 


> if 
aad sae 


Open the Season of 1882 and 1883 with an Elegant Assortment of 
SEALSKIN DOLMANS, ULSTERS, PELISSES and SACQUES, 





IN CONNECTION WITH 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS | PRICES REDUCED. 


Of Satin Rhadamere, de Lyon, Merveilleux, and the varieties of Damasse 
and Brocaded Velvet; also Pelerines, Muffs and Collars, 
Gentlemen’s Furs, Sleigh Robes, &c. 


All Goods are of Our Own Importation and Manufacture, 


And made up in accordance with the well-known reputation of our house for Style, 


Fit and Quality. . 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED. WE OFFER EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


No. 449 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW GRAND STREET. 


B. F. 





NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASSB., 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
We are obliged to have more room in our factory and greater facilities for manvfacturi 
to meet the increasing demand. We have eaiead the high aed oe out goods 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our supe 


est award and silver n edal at the Massachu- 
ior goods. Send for catalogue. 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND 


TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


mt 


WITH PISTOL CRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 

For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 

the “MAYNARD” more completely supplies 








the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be used on one steck; and for accuracy, con- 
verience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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[ESTABLISHED 1869.] i es wr 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, geo e pa peasy HY P= 


LOWELL,‘ MASS. 


Our r shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machinery, and the paper 
s subjected to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of withstanding large 
charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They also 
keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 

makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. | 










Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


ROSEWOOD 
LOADERS, 
CAP EXTRACTORS 
AND 
RECAPPERS. 







PAPER AND 





BRASS 










SilOT SHELLS. 








Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING 
“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.” BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. 


NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. | 


New York Acents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Paciric Coast AGENTS: CHAS SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. | 
New ORLEANS AGENTs: A. BALDWIN & CO. 

New ENGLAND AGENTS FoR SHo? SHELLS: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 


a Cm DE LICIOU S Over One Hundred Millions sold in 1881. 
> a | UNRIVALLED FoR PURITY. CIGARE TTE S. 


Fragrant Vanity Fair, Three Kings and New Vanity Fair. 


















PEERLESS Topacco Worgs. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. Rochester N. Y We are now prepared to supply the Parker ‘“*Trap Gun,” for which we are sole 
agents. These guns have top lever, extension rib, rebounding locks, large strikers and istol 
grip. They are simply superb. The Parker Trap Gun should not be confounded with the 





A N ° regular Parker top lever guns, which, although excellent guns, differ: materially from the 
D O G Tr R I I N G; Trap. Every genuine Parker Trap Gun has the rubber butt plate with a flying pigeon 
aT... beautifully embossed upon it, as shown in the above cut. 
We have a small remnant of Webley’s heavy ducking guns, mostly 10-bore, of various 
T. HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. qualities, at about half price. Address 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. PRICE $1.09, - a H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray St., New York. 


‘ison Potent Aajustabie cous] suena rox | WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


wth thirty changes of Naturalists and Taxidermists. OPOOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


positions. Parlor, Li- — 
brary, Invalid Chair, Price list sent on application. ; - a ee ae cr CoMnINED, 


Child’s Crib, Bed o- 
It will detect and indicate correctly any change in the weather 12 to 48 hours 


Lounge, combinin ' 
beauty, lightne ae W, J ' Knowlton’s Natural H istor y Store, in advance. It willtell what kind of storm is approaching, and from what di- 
rection—invaluable to navigators, Farmers can plan their work ac- 


oa simplicity an | 



















comfort. HKverythin cording to its predictions. Saves 50 times its cost in a single season. 

ee ee send 168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Has = naan thermometer attached, which alone is worth tho price of the 

aie —— ——_ Wanted to purchase Owls in the flesh. ea ae ¢ toriaes Fea INDICATOR is endorsed i the 

shipped C. 0, D. Sen 1 * Bird ae — men of - day ro the BEST IN THE WORK D! 

en stam or Illustrated i § e Thermometer an arometer are put ina nicely fin: walnut frame, 

Ps Circular; quote Forres irds and Quadrupeds with silver plated trimmings, etc., making it a beautiful as well as useful orna- 

READING POSITION. AND STREAM. WILSON | Mounted in a superior manner by JOHN G. ment. We will send you a sample one, dilivered free, to your place, in good or- 
ADJUSTABLE CHAR, MANUFACTURING CO.) BELL, Taxidermist and Naturalist, 935 Broad selinog tan od treat wis codoinee sem, Order et once, Ie wells at OEGIEY 
. . way, N. Y. City. Just the thing to sell to farmcrs, merchants, etc. Invaluable to everybody. 








U. 8. Postage Stamps taken if in good order, but money preferred. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Send forcircularandterms. Address all orders to 
OS WEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, (Largest establishment of the kind in 


the World) Oswego, Oswego Co., N.Y. 
We a tothe Mayor, Postmaster, County Clerk, First and Second National Danks, or any Business house in 


Write your Post Office, County and State plainly, and remit by money-order, draft on New York or registered 
letter, at our risk. 


This will make a Reeutiful and ve Veotul present... 
I find Pool’s sREAD WH AT. TH that &Y, Bile Say can BC bur time, 
Cart. Cuas. B. Rogers, Ehip “Twilight,” tan Francisco. 
Barometer received in good order, and must say that the instrument gives perfect satisfaction in every sexpect. 
It is neatly made and wonderfully cheap at two dollars. Gro. B. Parrons, M. C. R. R. Office, Detroit, Mich, 
Pool's Barometer bas already saved me many times its cost, in fortelling the weather: Itisa wonderful curiosity 
and works to perfection, J. ON, Mi Wis. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, None genuine 
without our Trade Mark, and Signature of J. A. Poot, on back of Instrument, 


as below: +*RAD g 

PAG Bol” wank & 

OR i E insti t nted Perfect and Reliable. Size, 914 inches long, 34 wide. 

: — wale ne all pritenn aan ae ae. Rig not cckigienon’ uocation toe een. retorn it at once and we will retand your 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in California, trade supplied dy E. E. EATON, 58 State street, mJ money. Please state where you saw our advertisement. _ 


- = . Chicago, Ill. Cannot be sent by mail. NUTLCE.—$2.00 each is the regular retail price for above instrument, but being desirous of intro- 
BY THEODORE 8. VAN DYKE | Manufactured solely b ducing them and securing good agents, we offer for a short time to deliver ‘‘asample one’’ free to any 


: . MOST RELIABLE HOUSE IN THE BUSINESS. 
Oil-Tanned Moccasins, First class reference given if requested. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, | PET BIRDS AND ANIMALS A SPECIALTY. 
Snow-shoeing, etc. They are 

easy to the feet and very dur- SNOW AND HORNED OWLS WANTED. 
able. Made to order in a vari- 
ety of styles, and war- 
ranted the genuiue arti- 
cle. Send for price list. 
MARTIN 8. HUTCH- 
INGS, Dover, N.H, P. O. Box 368. Brapruxp & 
ANTHONY, Boston, H. C. Squires, N. Y. Cfty, Prin- 
cipal Agents. 


Funtatrox camp, | waton’s Rust Preventor. 


For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU- 









Pittsfield, Mass. Cuts Froe 


| Full-Length COT, in this case, 
7 $10. LOUNGE, in this case, $8. 
Sold everywhere by the Trade. 














GEO. B. EATON, ‘ .00. . It’ t the thing for a Christmas 
For sale at this office. Price $1.50, Seam Cle. Pavoula Avenue, aa receipt of only one dollar, or 6 for $4.00. Order at once. It’s just the g for 


NOTICE. 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS, 
OF 287 & 289 (late 314:) OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


_._ Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most noted shots of Europe, give notice that on January Ist, 1883, they 
will remove to the new and large manufactory they are now building, and that after that date their address will be 


Audley House, South Audley Street, London. 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen that they have patented A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the most careful practica 


a 
HAMMERLESS ee 


Its advant are STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, SAFETY AND FREEDOM FROM MISFIRES. ‘JAMES PURDEY & SONS will only make one pele of for the United 

States, viz.: THE BEST. Guns take about five months to make, and can be ordered direct from the makers, er through the agenci SCH § road 

York, and JOS. C. GBUBB &.CO., 712 Market street, Philadelphia. ” J Dee & DUANE, 18) Broadway, New 
N. B.—Messrs. Purdey & Sons are prepared to sell the rights, or grant a license (subject to certain conditions) for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States 






































Nov. 80, 1882. | 





Monthly Issue. To Sportsmen. 3 


Place this advertisement in your scrap book for future reference. Results originating from e 
ence of fifty-five years of both the Gun and Rifle. Endorsed by all sportsmen who have used the: 
and the trade generally. 









CONCENTRATOR 





AND 
COMBINATION SIGHT TO BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUNS. 
WITH FOUL PROTECTOR AND GAS CONCENTRATOR. BEST HUNTING ARM IN THE WORLD. 


SHELTON’S 
AUXILIARY OR INSERTED RIFLE 





—_ 


‘Four PROTECTOR 


MELTONS AUXILIARY RIFLES = 


= =< iaG 





(== 


[P 


With Interchangeable Muzzles, Commanding Cylinder, Medium and Full Choke-Bore. 


Also, with the Shelton Auxiliary Rifles, discounting any Magazine or Repeating Rifle made 


in rapidity of shooting. 


SHELTON’S 


CARTRIDGE GROOVING MACHINE. 


For reducing recoil and giving betger penetration 
and destruction of shot. 






Shelton’s Challenge Gun. 


SHELTON’S 
COMBINATION 
SIGHT. 








MANUFACTURED BY 
THE SHELTON AUXILIARY RIFLE BARREL COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 715, New Haven, Conn, Send Stamp for Circular and Price List. 


EXOLAEIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Fustian and Corduroy. 





~ 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 


Write for circular to 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, Valparaiso, Ind. 


We are giving especial attention to Corduroy and Moleskin Suits 
keep in stock a very fine assortment of these cloths, and are making them 
up in style and finish far ahead of any ever before in the field. 











THE 


FOLLETT PATENT 


Trout Bass Reel 


The Lightest, Cheapest and 
Most Durable Metal Reel ever 
offered to the Anglers ot this 
Country. 

SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS 
AND PICKEREL FISHING., 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 





Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front St., Rochester, N. Y. 











FOREST AND STREAM. 
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FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.-1883. 








The year now drawing to a close has been with the ForEsT AND STREAM one of most 
gratifying progress. Early in the year by an important mechanical improvement, the 
typographical beauty of the paper was greatly enhanced; and in August, with the beginning 
of the tenth year of publication, it was permanently enlarged to twenty-eight pages. There 
has been an equal growth in other important respects. The patronage accorded to this 
journal by the intelligent reading public has never been more cordial than # is at the present 
time. Sustained thus heartily, the publishers are prepared to maintain in 1883 the FOREST 
AND STREAM prestige as the 


Representative Field Journal 


of this country, at once entertaining, useful and influential. As the exponent of the 
highest; types of field-sportsmanship the paper will be adapted to the tastes of all men who 
use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its sympathy with all 
that is legitimate in field sports, free from any entangling alliances with cliques, having no 
interests to serve save those of its constituents, and never hesitating in its criticisms of 
whatever may be inimical to these interests, the Forest AND STREAM’S highest ambition 
will be to preserve in the future the approval won by its course in the past. It will persist 
in its efforts to awaken in the public mind a fuller appreciation of the importance of the 
proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation in the destruction 
of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance, not so much to the 
man whose wealth and leisure enable him to make extended tours to favored game countries, 
as it is to that already very large and constantly increasing class‘of business and professional 
men, whose favorite relaxation from the routine of employment is found in brief vacation 
trips to the woods and fields and brooksides. 

The enlarged form of the Forest anp StrREAM enables its editors to present each week 
in the several departments a large and varied supply of reading. In the columns of 


The Sportsman ‘Tourist 


Will be found sketches of travel and sport. Coming from many different writers, and 
widely separate parts of the country, these sketches always have the charm of novelty, and 
they are sure to be read with interest by sportsmen, because their writers see things through 
sportsmen’s eyes, and describe them from the sportsman’s standpoint. 


Natural History. 


This department will not deal with fossils nor with the monsters of African jungles. 
Quite on the contrary, it will treat of the animal life of land and water in our own country, 
the habits and ways of American fur, fin and feather, in which American sportsmen are 
presumed to take an intelligent interest. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


In addition to the numerous accounts of hunting and shooting excursions, necessarily 
varied and interesting—as such accounts must need be—these eolumns will be found of 
special value to amateur and veteran alike, because of the frequent interchanges of experi- 
ence in all matters pertaining to game and shooting. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


The angler will find in the pages of the Forest AND STREAM the best angling literature 
of the day, in quantity more than is contained in all other publications put together. This 
journal has inaugurated a series of angling tournaments, the initial meeting having been held 
in the Central Park of this city; and it is believed that others of equal success will follow in 
other years. Meanwhile, the man who loves to go a-fishing may find ia the ForEsT AND 
STREAM all the year around a great deal that must be to his liking. 


Fishculture. 


The columns devoted to this important subject furnish a complete resumé of curren 
achievements and progress in this important work. 


The Kennel. 


This department has won the confidence of dog owners. Its reports of field trials, bench 
shows and other events are recognized as impartial, honest, and the most able published 
The recent series of papers by its editor, entitled ‘‘Training vs. Breaking,” have been pub 
lished in book form, and have had a very large sale. Other papers of equal importance will 
be published from time to time. 


Yachting and Canoeing. 


The editor of this department being a practical naval architect, and thoroughly familiar 
with every branch of the subject, will continue the same intelligent treatment of yachting 
and canoeing that have already won for the FoREsT AND STREAM esteem and confidence. 


Its editors aim to make the FoREsT anD STREAM a medium for the interchange of infor 
mation, entertainment and amusement among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, 
shooting and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like contribu- 
tions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us 
reports of their transactions. Expressions of opinion upon any subject within the scope of 
the paper are invited and will be given place in our columns. 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forrest anp Stream that they bring the paper 
and its merits to the attention of others whose tastes and sympathies are in accord with its 
spirit and aims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

The weekly issues of the Forest anp STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
Eighteen such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.25) which hold twenty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Address 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 
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J. PALMER O'’NEIL & CO., 


68 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTSZIN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 











Westley Richards Hammerless Gun. 


Manufactured by WESTLEY RICHARDS & CO., London, England. (Established 1820.) 
INVENTORS AND SOLE OWNERS OF THE ANSON & DEELEY HAMMERLESS LOCK WITH AUTOMATIC SAFETY BOLT. 


Making the Safest, Simplest and Most Durable Breech-Loading Gun to-day in Use. 


SAFEST, because the triggers are effectually bolted whenever the lever is moved to open or close the gun. SIMPLEST, because the lock contains fewer pieces (only four) than any 
other gun. MOST DURABLE, because the four parts are very strong, and the swivel and bridle—the weakest parts in the ordinary lock—is entirely dispensed with. . . 
he Anson & Deeley hammerless lock has been subjected tu the severest test, having been fired EIGHTY THOUSAND times in a wear and tear trial without cleaning, and without 
showing any evidence of wear. The Anson & Deeley action is made in its perfection by Westley Richards & Co. 
From every quarter unsolicited come testimonials of the excellence of these guns. We quote a few extracts: 
. ‘The Westley Richards Hammeriess Gun excels any gun that I have ever used.” —GzorGE W. Brown, | “I find perfect ease in mantetioting the gun, and absolute safety secured from accidental discharge 
Conneautville, Pa. | by the automatic safety bolt, which never fails to go to safety when the lever an moved to open or hese 
“The action is simply perfect; there is no possibility of accidental discharge.”—E. J. Carpenter, | the gun. You know how prejudiced I have been against hammerless guns. Well, oughly 


Cincinnati, O. 


“The Hammerless Westley Richards works to a charm, and brings the ducks right out of the sky.”""—~ 
CHARLES J. CLARKE, Winnows Point Shooting Club. 


“The little seven-pound Westley Richards Hammerless Gun, purchased from you last summer, has 


| subdued, and I unhesitatingly say it is ‘the gun of the future.’”—I. R. Stayton, Secretary Allegheny 
| County Sportsmen’s Association. 


“‘T feel as if I ought to let you know how the 10-bore, 9i4lbs., 30in. Westley Richards Hammerless 
works. At the target with four and a quarter drams of Orange Lightning powder No. 6, and one and a 


SNe 8 pty bate 


prs 


quarter ounces No. 8 shot, I can get over 400 pellets in a 30-inch circle, 40 measured yards, every time, 


given entire satisfaction. For hard shooting. easy manipulation, and perfect safety. it cannot be with beautiful distribution and wonderful penetration. With the same charge of powder and one and 


excelled. I used but three drams of powder and one ounce of shot throughout the entire season, killing every time. I made two successive shots 
my birds as clean in September as first of October.” —ALEx. REYNOLDS, JR., Kittaning, Pa. a ye = Fanny = os pa A yet hilled both times, and this with the above 
“The Westley Richards Hammerless Gun I obtained from you has been the admiration of all my | light load in paper shells. A mallard flying at 50 — drops as if struck by lightning. Let me thank 
friends. I consider it much the best hammerless gun, and recommend all sportsmen who can afford the | you for having furnished me what I have so long been looking ae DS a i that suited me in every 
luxury of a perfect gun to buy a Westley Richards Hammerless.’’—PaTRICcK Henry, Clarksville, Tenn. way. I’ve got it now and money cannot buy it.” —F. W. Corre, coln, Ill. 1 
We have just received a large invoice of these matchless weapons in all grades and gauges, including the smaller bores, 14, 16 and 20-gauge, and can fill all orders promptly, or will 
import to special order without extra charge. Our stock of Fine Goods is without exception the largest in this country. Constantly on hand, bargains in fine second-hand guns with 
hammers. New catalogue now ready containing illustrations and prices of all new and usefu implements. 


THE TWO BEST GUNS IN THE WORLD. 








Harrington & Richardson Hammerless <— 


is the highest achievement of Ameri terprise. The workmanship is equal to the finest London Premier guns, and the fitting is closer, every part being made by machinery to a gauge. For close 
wheat ere in the walhicon cael Gea le every respect senate imported hammerless guns costing twice the oar hey are made on the Anson & Deeley patent, and the work is inspected 
Mr. Deeley. The retber butt plate is of the most exquisite design, and all the lines are in the finest taste. Size—12-gauge, 714 to 8!4lbs. ™" 
. 1, Laminated steel barrels, outii DUES cnicis ac: Sueusukarcensewesenee= sees cise cea taeeeeeee $100 00 | No. 8, Same as No. 2. but finer in all points. .............. 0... .ceccceeeeeeeecesee o Sea¥ ie sees cecamiat $200 
: : Demeaoes barrels, good ecroll engraving, selected Bison voc Sackeadnccenteteenteeee eee 150 00 | 4, Premier quality, every part made with the most scrupulous care, and most exquisite finish, 300 00 





The Daly Gun 


Has been in the market for ten years, and has the largest sale of any strictly first-class gun in the country. Hyndreds have been in the hands of professional hunters for years, and are as sound to-day as 





when they were bought. C. K. Shelton, manufacturer of auxill rifie barrels, New Haven, Ct., has shot one over 20,000 times in showing his invention, and it is sound as a dollar and hasn’t had one cent of 

repairs. Here is asample testimonial:—Jefferson, Texas, Aug. 19, 1882, ‘The Charles Daly Gun I bought in 1880 is the most portent gan lever saw. A microscope cannot detect the slightest flaw in the fitting. 
I have shot it 2,000 times and the action is as strong and tight as when received. The gun is a beauty and the admiration of all my friends.—Wm. T. W4rRE. 

i , Scott Action, Damascus barrels, bar rebounding locks, pistol grip, patent fore and extension rib. ......... 0.2... cece cece cence ene sent enceeecenstenesenseeecnsee senctecacscce seresees 10 and 1? g. 00 

oe S Same as No. 42, with Purdy double bolt and horn butt RD, £0 td meat AE oe sila on prineuhasnwcscapbacwaves cbscdusecatices. vee reat dvs. dkwesscatigeg eiwes kt rane tp ees eetkh > «ick eee Wandi2g. 900 

55, Same as No. 58, with 3 pin locks and engraved met ce emer RN SUN gk ce nsec wh vencnedsalandabaie Vanpeenbseeveaces 16 and 20g. 100 00 

60, Same style as No. 55, fine laminated steel or Damascus ls, fine engraving and Soest. first-class workmanship Wand 12g. 130 00 


100 “Diamond Quality.’’—The most superbly finished gun in the market, every part of the finest quality and most elegant workmanship, and equal in every respect to the finest London Guns, 


10and 12g. 200 00 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
Agents, Importers and Jobbers of all kinds of Guns, Pistols and Gun Goods. 
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